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A Program for the 


American Library Association 


I. Fields and Functions* 


OUR main divisions or fields of work 
demand the attention of a professional or- 
ganization concerned with the advance- 
ment of libraries and librarianship. These 
are: 

1. The improvement of library service 
through the improvement of the personnel 

2. Research, studies, surveys, and special 
projects 

3. Codperative undertakings: publica- 
tions, cataloging, and bibliography 

4. Information and advisory services 

In each of these fields certain things 
should be done by the American Library 
Association. And while not all of these 
things need to be done at one time, some- 
thing in each group probably should be 
under way in any two- or three-year period, 
if the Association is to have a well rounded 
program. Some of this work can be done 
by volunteers; some can be done by other 
agencies as the result of A. L. A. stimula- 
tion; many of the activities must be oper- 
ated by the Association at its own expense. 

1. Improvement of library _ service 
through the improvement of the personnel. 
It is a primary aim of any professional 
association to increase the ability of its 
members as a means of improving the serv- 
ice which that profession renders to society. 





For discussion of this program, which has been pre- 
sented to the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
see p. 112. 


“Approved by the Council. 
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The A. L. A. is, therefore, concerned with: 
a. Education for librarianship. It should 
seek to attract to the library profession 
men and women who are best qualified for 
library service. It should work for the 
improvement of library instruction and for 
the establishment of schools where needed, 
and it should discourage their establish- 
ment by institutions which are not ade- 
quately equipped or financed, and in loca- 
tions where there is no need for a school. 

b. Scholarships and fellowships, as a 
means of encouraging advanced study and 
intellectual leadership. 

c. Personnel and placement. The Asso- 
ciation should have information on the 
education and experience of members of 
the library profession and on conditions of 
employment in libraries to the ends: first, 
that any library may use the assembled in- 
formation of the A. L. A. in drawing into 
its staff librarians who will be able to 
render the type of service needed by the 
community or institution which it serves; 
and secondly, that every librarian may 
find opportunity for employment and for 
professional advancement where his abil- 
ities and personality fit him to be most 
useful. 

d. Salaries. The salaries of librarians 
are lower than those in other professions 
requiring similar preparation. ‘The Asso- 
ciation should endeavor to have them 
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raised, not primarily because individual 
librarians deserve more money, but as a 
means of attracting to the profession men 
and women of high intellectual and ad- 
ministrative ability. For similar reasons, 
terms and conditions of service, vacations, 
leaves, etc., deserve attention. 

e. Retirement annuities. Not only are 
there at present great hardships among li- 
brarians of long service for lack of pension 
provision, but the administration of a li- 
brary is often impaired by the retention on 
its staff of persons who should be relieved 
of their duties, but who are retained in 
order not to deprive them of their only 
means of livelihood. 

2. Research, studies, surveys, and special 
projects. An association which is worthy 
to represent a profession will be continu- 
ally interested in the advancement of pro- 
fessional knowledge through original 
research and through studies and surveys 
which bring into useful form facts not 
easily available and therefore not generally 
known. 

a. Research and statistical bureau. The 
assembling of statistics and other factual 
material needed by its members is one of 
the most elemental services an association 
can render. 

b. Special studies are needed from time 
to time on special subjects, as, for example: 
adolescent reading, college library stand- 
ards and techniques, school library service, 
the geographical distribution of materials 
of research, hospital library administra- 
tion, library efficiency and library econ- 
omy, personnel problems, reading habits, 
etc. 

c. Experiments and demonstrations are 
desirable as a means of extending the 
boundaries of the fields of service conceded 
to be within the library’s scope or to dem- 
onstrate within a given area the desirability 


of library establishment or library im. 
provement. 

d. Surveys of library service and library 
needs within certain geographical areas are 
frequently requested and sometimes found 
advisable. 

3. Cooperative services, including pub- 
lications, cataloging, and bibliography. The 
diffusion of knowledge and the prosecution 
of scholarly undertakings often depend in 
no small measure upon the availability and 
adequacy of the tools of the iibrary profes- 
sion. It is an important obligation of the 
Association to stimulate, or actually to 
participate in, the creation and publication 
of such tools. Dr. William S. Learned, as 
the result of his study some years ago, con- 
cluded that this ‘may eventually prove to 
be the primary and most extensive function 
of a central library organization.” The 
opportunities for usefulness in this field 
fall into five subdivisions: 


a. Publications concerning the estab- 
lishment and conduct of libraries of all 
kinds 

b. Buying lists of books for libraries 

c. Reading lists, reading courses, and 
other materials for use and distribution by 
libraries in the promotion of good reading 

d. Bibliographies, indexes, union lists 

e. Cooperative cataloging 


4. Information and advisory services. A 
professional association may rightly be ex- 
pected to serve as a bureau of information 
on matters pertaining to the various types 
of work in which its members are engaged. 
If it is to do this well, it must so organize 
itself that the accumulated experiences of 
its members and the results of special stud- 
ies and experiments may be available; and 
that the knowledge thus accumulated may 
be applied as advice—not simply as in- 
formation—to particular situations and 
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conditions. Because of the many kinds of 
libraries—public, college, school, hospital, 
prison, professional, etc.—and because of 
the great variety of work done in a single 
library — administrative, lending, book 
buying, reference, research, bibliography, 
readers’ advisory service, children’s work, 
publicity, etc.—the responsibility of the 
A. L. A. in this field might be almost in- 
definitely subdivided. It is doubtful 
whether great subdivision is desirable. It 
obviously is not possible with the income 
which the Association now has or seems 
likely to have in the near future. Three 
broad fields of library activity deserve 
some degree of concentration, however, be- 
cause of the large number of persons 
engaged in such services, because of the 
importance of those services to society, and 
because of the constant extension and 
change of emphasis taking place in those 


fields. They are: 


a. Public libraries 

b. College libraries 

c. Library work with children and 
youth in and out of school 


In each of these subdivisions it seems 
reasonable to assume that the A. L. A. 
should be prepared to collect experience, 
give information and advice, promote im- 
provements and codperation, maintain re- 
lations with other national organizations, 
and otherwise work constructively to ad- 
vance the interests of the institutions and 
individuals in the group. 

d. A professional library. As a basis for 
these activities (and for all Association 
work), and particularly as the chief source 
of information on all library interests to 
which the Association cannot constantly 
give specialized consideration, there should 
be maintained at A. L. A. Headquarters 
a working collection of professional li- 


brary materials. The success of such a 
collection will depend on wise selection 
and organization of materials; on knowing 
when and what to eliminate, and from 
what institutions and individuals further 
information may be sought; and on ability 
to anticipate needs and to interpret re- 
sources in response to requests from in- 
quirers. 


In addition to those activities falling 
within the four main divisions of the Asso- 
ciation’s field of interest, there are others 
which are essential to the existence of the 
A. L. A. as an organization. These may 
be grouped under: 

5. Membership, organizational, and in- 
ternational activities: 

a. Membership and organizational ac- 
tivities. “The Association must keep a 
record of its members; elect officers; hold 
conferences ; appoint committees and assist 
them to function; maintain relations with 
its sections and chapters and with affiliated 
organizations; and keep its members and 
the public informed as to what the Asso- 
ciation is doing. 

b. International activities. In the in- 
terest of the diffusion of knowledge, the 
advancement of scholarship, and the pro- 
motion of good will, the Association must 
also participate in the interchange of 
librarians, books, and library information 
on an international basis. 


Simplification of the administration of 
the A. L. A. Headquarters organization 
is desirable and is implied in this program 
statement. Flexibility in organization and 
fluidity in the use of income also are im- 
plied. It is not to be assumed that at any 
given time the employed staff or the in- 
come will necessarily be equally divided 
among the five fields of service or that 
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work in any one field will be wholly inde- 
pendent of that in other fields. 

This statement is not, however, con- 
cerned with methods of administration or 
methods of work. It is rather an effort 
to define the fields of service and the func- 
tions of our organization. We believe that 
for some years to come the Association 
may wisely devote itself to activities which 
fall within the fields here briefly described. 
Activities and methods should change fre- 


quently. They will change if the means of 
communication are kept open between 
members and officers and if the latter are 
alert to the changing needs of library sery- 
ice. We believe that the constitution, by- 
laws, and traditions of the Association, 
and the personnel of the library profession 
are a sufficient guaranty that the officers 
of the American Library Association will 
be thus responsive to changing needs and 
changing opinions. 


II. <4 (Concrete Program for the Near Future* 


The American Library Association be- 
lieves that half a million dollars—prob- 
ably a million dollars—could be used to 
good advantage annually for activities in 
the fields outlined above. As no such in- 
come is in sight it becomes necessary for 
the Association’s Executive Board to de- 
cide whether it will concentrate on a few 
things for a time, do those well, and then 
shift to others; or spread its funds thinly 
over a wide area. In the interest of defi- 
nite accomplishment, the former alterna- 
tive makes a strong appeal. If we were a 
library foundation instead of a profes- 
sional association we should probably 
choose this course. But the Association is 
not independent of its members and does 
not desire to be, and the members are in- 
terested in many things. Moreover, it is 
possible sometimes with very small sums 
to stimulate, by volunteers and by other 
agencies, undertakings which can thus be 
brought to fruition without large expendi- 
ture at any time from Association funds. 
Yet this is true of only certain types of 
activities; some must be dealt with in- 
tensively (for a time at least), or not at 
all. The Executive Board therefore pro- 
poses to use in both ways such funds as 


*Adopted by the Executive Board, Dec. 31, 1931. 


are or may become available for general 
purposes, selecting some activities for con- 
centrated, intensive work and others for 
what may be called exploratory work; re- 
membering always that such funds should 
be kept fluid from year to year and that no 
activity should be allowed to build up a 
vested interest. 

The allocation of funds to the various 
activities is determined in large measure 
by the source of the income. 

The total revenue ($351,000 for 1931, 
including cash balances) falls into three 
divisions : 

a. For Special Projects. Consists of 
grants for specific purposes, income from 
special endowments, and payments for par- 
ticular services. In 1931 such funds were 
available for fellowships, a Canadian li- 
brary survey, library extension work in the 
South, placing Decimal Classification num- 
bers on Library of Congress catalog cards, 
the Winnetka study of children’s books, 
the compilation of a list of foreign gov- 
ernment serials, and a study of codperative 
cataloging. Total in 1931, $101,200. A 
generous grant for scholarships and fellow- 
ships for 1932-33 was made available late 
in 1931. 

b. For Self-supporting Activities. Con- 
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sists of regular membership dues, receipts 
from sales, subscriptions, advertising, etc. 
This income is used primarily for member- 
ship and organizational activities and for 
publications. The activities comprehended 
in these broad divisions are useful to every 
type of library and to librarians engaged 
in every kind of library work. From these 
funds small appropriations also are made 
annually for studies by voluntary com- 
mittees, for codperative undertakings, and 
for participation in international library 
affairs. Total in 1931, $159,500. 

c. For General Purposes. Consists of 
income from general endowments, sustain- 
ing and contributing membership dues, 
and unrestricted grants and gifts. Such 
funds were used in 1931 for education for 
librarianship, placement and personnel, 
library and adult education, library exten- 
sion, and rent. The total for 1931 was 
$90,300 including a grant of $15,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation, which is 
not available for 1932. 


It will thus be seen that certain impor- 
tant subdivisions of the field are self- 
supporting and that some are temporarily 
provided for by special grants. From all 
the others, the Executive Board has se- 
lected for emphasis in the near future: 

1 a. Education for librarianship 

4a, b,c. Information and advisory serv- 
ice on public libraries, college libraries, and 
library work with children and youth 


It concurs in the recommendation of 
those who participated in the Informal 
Conferences on Library Interests that the 
work of the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship justifies additional appropriations 
for present work and for the extension of 
that work into related fields. The Execu- 
tive Board proposes to combine, so far as 
the headquarters staff is concerned, the 


activities which have been carried on in 
recent years by the Board on the Library 
and Adult Education and the Library 
Extension Board, and at the same time to 
broaden the functions of the staff to 
include all important aspects of public 
library service except those concerned with 
children. It also concurs in the recom- 
mendation of the informal conference 
group “that there should be established at 
A. L. A. Headquarters a college library 
advisory service,” and it proposes to appro- 
priate funds for this service as soon as pos- 
sible. It believes that work with children 
and youth in public libraries and in school 
libraries should be comprehended in one 
A. L. A. activity; that such work should 
be undertaken after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of authoritative educational 
bodies; and that it should be carried on 
under the advice of representatives of both 
the library and the teaching professions. 

The fact that these activities are to 
receive major attention is not to be inter- 
preted to mean that any field will be 
wholly neglected. The Executive Board 
also proposes that small sums out of the 
funds available for general purposes be 
appropriated for: 

1c. Personnel and placement 

4d. Information and advisory service 
through a professional library at head- 
quarters on matters pertaining to every 
aspect of library work; 
and that a contingent fund, wholly flexible 
from year to year and somewhat flexible 
within the year, be appropriated for tempo- 
rary and exploratory investigations in the 
various subdivisions of the field not other- 
wise provided for, and particularly in: 

2. Research, studies, surveys, and spe- 
cial projects, and 

3d. Bibliographies, indexes, and union 
lists 
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Such studies should result in a reason- 
able amount of creditable material for pub- 
lication. Even more important, perhaps, 
is that they should demonstrate which 
projects, out of the many apparently good 
ones proposed, are worthy of further con- 
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centrated effort. Those which are found 
to be most worthy can, we hope, be financed 
in course of time by special grants from 
outside sources. 

The following table shows actual and 
proposed distribution of A. L. A. funds, 



















































































Diseteeton 
Self-supporting | of Income for | Grand Totals, 
Actual and Special General if General 
PURPOSE Expenditures, Projects, Purposes, Endowment 
1931! Estimated, if General Is Increased 
1932 Endowment $1,000,000 
Is Increased 
1,000,000 
. Improvement of library service through 
improvement of personnel: 
a. Education for librarianship . $25,093.90 Beis $28,000.00 
b. Scholarships and fellowships 4,367.76 | $24,032.32 peas 
c. Personnel and placement. . . . 7,000.00 ee 9,000.00 
I ee go ee a eS Ss 480.26 300.00 was 
e. Retirement annuities mS 200.00 casas 
a . $36,941.92 | $24,532.32 | $37,000.00 | $61, 532.32 
. Research, studies, surveys, and special See 
projects: Contingent* 
a. Research and statistical bureau . . sete 
b. Special studies ......... $5,000.00 
c. Experiments and demonstrations ng ake 
Pr re ___ 350.87 | $7,906.97 
OS Se ee . | $5,350. 87 $7,906.97 $7,906.97 
; Coéperative services, including ublica- 
tions, cataloging, and bibliography 
a,b, andc. Publishing... . . $126,146.36 | $125,745.00 
d. Bibliographies, indexes, and union See 
aa i di eee 5,676.55 2,758.32 Contingent* 
e. Codperative cataloging: 
Codperative cataloging eae 3,167.74 10,332.26 
D.C. numbers on L. C. cards . . 8,694.27 _ 8,500.00 
Total $143,684.92 | $147,335-58__ $147,335.58 
. Information and advisory services: 
o Eeemeeeis.. wes Lane $35,000.00 
Library extension... .... $21,085.61 7 ie 
Regional field work in the south . 10,482.73 | $12,340.44? 
Adult education ....... 19,017.96 ees ee 
b. College libraries. . . oaks 15,000.00 
ce. Library work with children and youth 
in and out of school . . . . . . ip 15,000.00 
d. Professional library .... . 7,000.00 ae 8,000.00 
Total $57,586.30 _ $12,340.44 | $73,000.00 | $85,340.44 
5. Membership, organizational, and inter- 
national activities: 
a. Membership and __ organizational 
ee $59,664.46 | $62,093.00 
b. International activities 4,562.41 1,700.00 
| Sen ee $64,226.87 | $63,793.00 $63,793.00 
*Contingent especially for 2 a, b, c, a, or 3 a a" ae $15,000.00 | $15,000.00 
OS a ee ae ee $307,790.88 | $255,908.31 | $125,000.00 | $380,908.31 











‘Including distribution of A. L. A. Headquarters budget (rent, light, telephone, etc.). 


*Eleven months 
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Economizing to Meet Budget Cuts 


By JESSIE WELLES 


Chairman, Committee on Library Administration 


|. IS quite certain that all virtuous 
librarians have read everything there is to 
say upon economizing to meet budget cuts, 
for it all has been said—said well—and 
then summed up ably in the December 
Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Do you remember Samuel Johnson’s 
definition of darning? He said it was 
mending a hole in imitation of the stuff of 
which it was made, which serves well to 
describe the process of telling people all 
about something which those people know 
all about. If you challenge that simile, at 
least one thing wili have been said in this 
paper which incites discussion. 

After a year of successful penny- 
counting, any library must show results 
other than mere financial solvency, and, 
in reports on these by-products of a given 
economy program, the forward-looking 
executive finds grist for his mill. 

We have had such reports, from Grand 
Rapids more than a year ago and from 
Chicago recently, and venture to supple- 
ment them by a few observations on what 
an economy program has done to the 
Toledo Public Library in the past year. 
In short, this paper is not on what to do 
nor on what has been done, but on what 
the program adopted did to the library. 

Before the opening of the fiscal year, 





Presented to the Council of the American Library 
Association at the Midwinter Meeting, December, 
1931. For discussion of this paper, see p. 67. 
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January 1, 1931, it was decided to oper- 
ate on a safety budget—activities below the 
actual reduced appropriation figures to 
anticipate further slump in the general 
financial situation and possible shortage in 
tax returns. By midsummer the sudden 
closing of most of the city’s major banks 
justified this policy, and the end of the 
year found the library’s 1931 expenditures 
well within its actual income. 

Complete absorption in the process of 
economizing gave way to consideration of 
where the library finds itself as a result 
of the economy policies adopted for 1931 
and whether they are tenable for 1932, 
which bids fair to be more poverty-stricken 
than 1931. 

The value of the results must be meas- 
ured by applying certain basic principles 
of administration ; in fact, those principles 
upon which the plan was formulated, 
such as: 

1. The library is permanent. Our 
administration is temporary and merely 
incidental, and so is, we dare to hope, the 
economic crisis. Let us consider each item 
of economy in relation to the whole future 
of the library, seeking to avoid weakening 
its basic structure or impairing its future 
welfare. 

2. Let us consider thoughtfully the 
rights, wishes, and temper of the personnel 
of the constituency. In times like these, 
good sense suggests that we study the 
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human element with especial care and 
such wisdom as we possess, making changes 
which affect readers and staff only after 
tolerant, balanced weighing of pros and 
cons and placing the idea before the readers 
and the staff in advance of the change, with 
tact and frankness. 

3. Let us scan methods constantly for 
efficiency, using cheaply paid employees 
for simple routine. 

4. As a special economy principle, let 
us try to make the total cut a horizontal 
one, rather than to cut deep into one or 
two items of expense, remembering that to 
cut hours or quality of service means to 
cut staff and vice versa, and to watch such 
interrelations. 

5. Let us at all times consider and 
analyze relative values. 

Having tried to follow these principles 
we find ourselves as follows: 

We have had a heavy increase in the 
use of the library, but we have reached our 
goal with no cuts in salaries or staff. As 
resignations left vacancies, the work was 
carried on by shifts in staff and by every- 
one’s doing more. When essential to add 
a head and a pair of hands, duties were 
adjusted so that the new appointment 
could be to the lowest grade. The tem- 
porary discontinuance of the training class 
at the end of the school year 1930-31 left 
a class of thirteen unplaced, all of whom 
have since been employed at least half 
time, except one who went into other work. 

The staff, therefore, registers content 
and appreciation of the way the year’s 
economies were managed, having been 
kept in touch with administrative problems 
throughout the year by the fortnightly 
Staff Notes, which reported discussions 
in meetings of executives. 

A horizontal cut averaging 10 per cent 
was made in all other expenditures, the 
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heaviest cut being in furniture, equipment, 
and repairs, but it was not so heavy as to 
menace the future. 

Opening hours were pushed ahead 
slightly everywhere, and a few small 
agencies, which had a minimum of pat. 
ronage and were fairly near other agencies, 
were closed. This cut in hours has been 
accepted by the public as reasonable, and, 
although moderate, has made it possible to 
carry the heavy increase in reference and 
circulating work by interchange of staf 
personnel to meet daily needs and emer- 
gencies. 

Book buying shows a 25 per cent 
reduction in expenditures from tax funds. 
The Children’s Department reduced 
replacement orders, but rebinding was 
speeded up to avert empty shelves; the 
Technology Department, after studying 
its problem, greatly reduced its current 
book buying and concentrated on filling in 
gaps in needed subjects ; the Reference and 
Circulating departments and the branches 
bought adult non-fiction for current de- 
mand and use, omitting background and 
research material, unless supremely impor- 
tant. The result of these policies is that 
the 500 and 600 collections are better 
balanced than ever before and ready to 
meet the 20 per cent increase in questions, 
while the only complaint from readers in 
other departments is that the new book 
lists are bewildering because every book is 
good and they cannot read them all. 

Perhaps the most drastic economy meas- 
ure was the placing of all adult new fiction 
titles and all added and replacement copies 
of adult fiction for the main library and 
the branches on a rental basis, the only 
exception being new copies of classics. The 
new titles rent for two cents a day, the 
others for one cent, the two-cent ones ef 
tering the one-cent group in six months, 
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at which time all one-cent copies become 
free. It is believed that the tolerant 
acceptance of this rather sweeping measure 
was due to the carrying out of an estab- 
lished policy of frank and full advance 
information to borrowers about a contem- 
plated change of any kind. In this case 
printed leaflets were distributed before the 
practice was initiated and kept conspicu- 
ously displayed for months. ‘The leaflets 
read as follows: 


FicTIoN ON A RENTAL Basis 

Fiction for adults bought in 1931 is lent 
on a rental basis. 

New titles rent at two cents a day. 

New copies of old titles rent at one cent 
a day. 

No charge is made for Sundays or other 
days on which the library is closed. 

This is one of the methods by which the 
library hopes to meet the reduction in the 
1931 appropriation without cutting service. 

The rental plan will make the new fiction 
collection self-supporting. When there is a 
surplus some books longest in the collection 
will be made free. 

Rent books are due in two weeks. They 
are not renewable. 

Watch your books for rent labels. 

Please note that most of the fiction is 
still free. 


Rental duplicates of new books had al- 
ways been freely used in the main library’s 
Circulating Department, where the fiction 
percentage for 1930 was 61. It was ex- 
pected that 1931 would show a drop in 
the use of fiction, but now at the end of 
the year we find the fiction circulation is 
again 61 per cent, in spite of the rental 
plan. The older free books were used 
more generously than heretofore. 

The total expenditure from the rental 
fund for the main library and the branches 
in 1931 was $5,600 as against $2,500 in 
1930. The collection is thus paying for 
itself, 


The Order Department staff, reduced 
by one-third, handled orders amounting to 
75 per cent of those of 1930, and also 
“brought up arrears,’ as Mr. Goodrich 
calls it, by putting through or otherwise 
disposing of a reserve stock of gift 
material. 

In October, branch shelves were so de- 
pleted that a plea for gifts was sent out 
to a selected list of book-buying people and 
also enclosed in bookmark form in packages 
delivered from the book departments of 
the large department stores. The same 
“copy” was also used for small posters 
which were displayed in all the library 
agencies, bookstores, book departments, 
high schools, the Woman’s Club, and other 
haunts of reading people. The copy read 
as follows: 


Books, DEPRESSION, AND THE LIBRARY 


Since October, 1929, the demand upon the 
Toledo Public Library by men and women 
has increased 40 per cent. More leisure, 
voluntary and involuntary, and the desire to 
employ that leisure decently and profitably 
have sent hundreds to the library. At the 
same time the library’s income has suffered 
severe reductions—you are familiar with 
the plight of public institutions. 


It is impossible to buy enough new books 
and new copies of old ones, yet every effort 
must be made to give Toledo good book 
service now when wholesome yet inexpensive 
recreation is so needed. 


We are therefore appealing to people 
whose interest in the cultural life of our 
community is known. Can you help the 
library and through it the whole commu- 
nity by donating books from your personal 
library? Good recreational fiction, biogra- 
phy, history, and travel are most desired 
but almost any book can be put to use. Books 
may be left at the main library or at any 
branch. If many can be given, our delivery 
man will call for them, if the library is 
notified. 

Can You Give Books? 
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This produced 1,500 volumes of a high 


average of usableness and also many 
expressions of good will. 
The Order Department, therefore, 


finds itself caught up on arrears and in 
friendly contact with a number of bookish 
people, many of whom were not library 
users. 

And what of the Catalog Department? 
With a reduction of 1,562 in new titles 
added and a staff almost intact, it also has 
brought up its arrears, recataloging 1,597 
titles, 35 more than the loss in new titles. 
Feeling the impetus to accomplish, which 
is in the air, the department is now 
recataloging the whole book collection by 
class and revising various oddities in the 
catalog. These activities are so established 
that they will carry on into the future by 
their own momentum, expediting service 
to the public, then as now, by making the 
catalog more effective. The department 
staff was kept intact by a happy lack of 
resignations and the policy of the admin- 
istration to use this time of new book 
shortage to establish much-needed revision 
essential to service—a determination 
strengthened when tested by the policy of 
looking to the future. 

So the Catalog Department finds itself 
actually profiting by a lean year, the other 
departments find the catalog revision so 
helpful in giving service that no envy 
creeps in, and the public, whether it knows 
it or not, is profiting by the result. 

The temporary discontinuance of the 
training class is a source of sincere regret. 
While the necessity for working with a 
short staff has precluded the appointment 
of all of last year’s class to full-time posi- 
tions, they will be absorbed later, as resig- 
nations cumulate and as the saturation 
point is reached in the use of pages and 
clerks for minor duties. Then the need 


for some system of training will become 
acute. 

The matter of binding has proved im. 
portant in the economy program. The 
endeavor to keep usable books available 
has led to the acceleration of binding pace, 
and a study of periodical binding has re. 
sulted in effective economies in voluming, 

Taking it all in all, the Toledo Public 
Library finds itself with a staff on tiptoe 
to serve and coéperating more and more 
diligently through the increased inter- 
relation of work, with a book collection 
which is being made more effective and 
more active by every possible means, and 
with a patronage which is upholding its 
policies of economy, cheerfully doing its 
part in their administration, and using 
library resources more fully and more 
expertly every day. 

There seems to be a glint of silver 
lining. 

SINAN 


Committee on Readable Books 
Appointed 


‘Tue Board on the Library and 
Adult Education has appointed a new 
and enlarged Subcommittee on Readable 
Books. It is the aim of this committee to 
study the book needs of three types of 
adults: (1) foreign born adults who are 
learning English; (2) native born adults 
of limited education who have just learned 
to read; and (3) all adult education 
classes which desire informal material re- 
lating to contemporary living problems 
written on a simpler level than most books 
in social and scientific fields. 

The personnel of this committee is: 
Miriam D. Tompkins, chairman; John 
M. Chancellor, Annie P. Dingman, Ida 
F. Farrar, Emma Felsenthal, and Edna 
Phillips. 
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How Libraries Are Meeting 
Present Problems 
Discussion of Dudgeon and Welles Addresses 


\ = S. DUDGEON’S 
address on “Demands of the Times,” given 
before the Council at the Midwinter 
Meeting and printed in the January Bul- 
letin, aroused comment bearing not only on 
present opportunities for service, but also 
on problems of budget and administration 
covered in Miss Welles’ paper on “‘Econ- 
omizing to Meet Budget Cuts.” (See p. 
63 of this Bulletin.) The discussion of 
the two papers is therefore combined. 


Toronto’s ExPERIENCE 


In response to a question from Presi- 
dent Rathbone following Mr. Dudgeon’s 
address, George H. Locke of Toronto 
said that there had been no movement to 
curtail library service in that city, although 
in Canada as in the United States the de- 
pression is acutely felt. Even statutory 
increases for assistants have not been done 
away with in Toronto, although one board 
member proposed eliminating them this 
year. 

Dr. Locke: “There is one side of Mr. 
Dudgeon’s paper in which I was especially 
interested—he did not emphasize it quite 
as I would have—and that is the side of 
loneliness. A great many lonely people 
these days are making new acquaintances 
as well as renewing old ones in books. 

“I stopped a man on the street the other 
day who had four books, and I said, ‘You 
have quite a lot of books, haven’t you?’ 

“He said, ‘Yes, I have read them all 
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since yesterday morning. Unfortunately, 
I have lots of time on my hands. I feel 
better this morning for having read them.’ 

“T said, ‘I suppose they are all fiction.’ 

“He said, “You bet they are. I am read- 
ing for downright pleasure, something to 
take my mind clear away from my sur- 
roundings.’ 

“T don’t see any reason why increase in 
circulation of good fiction shouldn’t go 
up at an enormous rate this year. 

“I come from a city with a population 
of 525,000 people. We are going to cir- 
culate about four million books—a circula- 
tion of about three-quarters of a million 
over last year—which shows how un- 
employment is going with us. 

“Part of our country which is hit the 
hardest, not by the depression but by the 
weather, is southern Saskatchewan. When 
we were sending carloads of supplies, 
clothing, and food to the people there, we 
found a number of letters coming back to 
us, which said, ‘It is all very well to send 
us those supplies, but what we want is 
some books. ‘The depression is inside as 
well as outside.’ When I told a lot of 
hard-headed business men about that, they 
said, ‘How funny!’ 

“T said, ‘It would seem funny to you, 
but it would seem perfectly natural to 
anybody in the right frame of mind. The 
depression would be on the inside. If 
you can get the spirit up, the other things 
can be borne.’ 
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“In our town, we feel at the present 
time that a good way to do is to dig around 
now and stretch our roots still deeper into 
the ground.” 


SERVICE TO LopcInc Houses 


Following Dr. Locke’s remarks, Gratia 
A. Countryman of Minneapolis told of a 
venture recently undertaken there. 

Miss Countryman: “T had an experience 
the other day, which I thought very in- 
teresting. I went down into the heart of 
Minneapolis to a dozen cheap hotels where 
men are being lodged at the expense of the 
city. I came home with a tremendous 
heartache. I never saw in all my life so 
many men sitting around with nothing to 
do, and I immediately made arrangements 
with every clerk in those cheap hotels to 
send them some magazines or books from 
the library. I am also going down to our 
storage shelves and haul out every mag- 
azine we can spare, those that usually 
go to the waste paper houses. 

“Y found that the Salvation Army has 
started a five-story lodging house, and the 
first floor, at my very earnest suggestion, 
is to be kept for recreation. I think the 
men need not only bread and butter and 
lodging, but they also need recreation. 
Of course, we know that is true among the 
people who come to a library, but I believe 
it is a great deal more true among the 
laboring classes who do not know how to 
get cheap; free recreation when parks are 
closed. So we are placing quite a large 
sized library in this recreational room of 
the Salvation Army’s lodging house. 

“Many of the men are not accustomed 
to reading. Perhaps they will not read as 
much as I hope they will, but I think they 
will do almost anything to fill up their 
time. Five ministers had come to the clerk 
that day for free lodging, men who had 


reached that point because they had had 
such small salaries they could not save. 
I am perfectly sure those men will rejoice 
in having reading matter.” 

Marshall T. Carqueville, John Crerar 
Library: “Mr. Dudgeon has mentioned 
that there is a general sense of impending 
change. 

“TI should like to recommend that a 
committee be established, with Lutie 
Stearns as chairman, to prepare within 
one month’s time recommendations for the 
use of all librarians who are interested in 
constructive action at this time.” 

Ralph Munn, Pittsburgh: “I should 
like to speak on the first aspect of this 
problem, and that is the recreational side. 


RECREATION VERSUS EDUCATION 


“For some little time libraries have been 
questioning the emphasis which was put 
on the recreational side of reading in li- 
brary work as opposed to the educational 
and the informational side. We have re- 
cently had some brilliant light thrown on 
this question. The October 1 issue of the 
Library Journal was, I think, about the 
best issue of any library publication that 
we have ever known. 

“T believe that, within the decade, as 
Mr. Carl Roden suggests, the majority 
of us will at least come to a readjustment 
of our budgets which would place much 
more emphasis on the educational, the 
cultural, and the informational side of our 
work, as opposed to the purely recrea- 
tional. 

“In Pittsburgh, facing the same sort of 
deficit which I have learned most of you 
are facing, we were about ready to throw 
into the discard in 1932 a very large part 
of what we might call the border-line fic- 
tion, works which are admittedly recrea- 
tional. On the same day that we arrived 
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at that decision tentatively, two of our 
staff members went with me to a meeting 
of the social executives of Pittsburgh, 
and we came away from that meeting 
with an altogether different idea of our 
immediate obligation to our community. 

“While I think that Pittsburgh, along 
with the other cities that are looking for- 
ward to a more educational use of libra- 
ries, will come to it eventually, I think 
in this immediate procedure we should not 
attempt to save our budgets by cutting off 
the recreational work too quickly. For 
1932, at least, and possibly for 1933, we 
should go on making about the same dis- 
tribution of our budget between these dif- 
ferent classes of work that has prevailed 
in the past, awaiting better times before 
we cut off work which is strictly rec- 
reational.” 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Baltimore: “1 can- 
not help taking the opportunity to wonder 
whether this emergency reversal of opinion 
by the Pittsburgh folks is not some sort of 
clue that, for the general run of the public, 
this need of being strengthened and con- 
soled on the inside, as Dr. Locke says, as 
well as of getting three meals a day, exists 
all the time, and that we should always 
think about the recreational function of 
the library, as well as the educational 
function.” 

May W. Wigginton, Denver: “Have 
any libraries tried the experiment of 
making an appeal for gifts of fiction? We 
did that successfully during the war, when 
we were up against the same problem 
of strengthening morale. Now that we 
do not have the money to buy all we need, 
I think we might get very fine gifts of 
recreational reading, if we made public 
appeal for it.” 

Russell J. Schunk, Toledo: “The To- 
ledo library has made such an appeal.” 





Louise Prouty, Cleveland: “There are 
rather interesting shifts in emphasis in 
our service. We are having to give up 
some of our extension work, as business 
firms feel they can no longer continue to 
support their own libraries, but we are 
finding there is a greater and greater call 
in the branches for books from the main 
library. Borrowers who are no longer 
able to go down to the main library, as 
they used to do, are using the branches so 
extensively that they are causing a very 
noticeable shift in our work.” 

Clarence E. Sherman, Providence: “I 
wonder if a great many libraries do not 
have problems with regard to seating space 
in periodical and reading rooms. Last 
winter we established a time limit, and 
had attendants who kept a tally ask those 
who had been there an hour to withdraw. 


SOLUTION FOR SEATING PROBLEM 


“Our problem has become so acute that 
two local organizations are taking over 
vacant quarters and preparing to open a 
large down-town club room, where un- 
employed men and women may feel wel- 
come to sit. We shall eventually supply 
these people with books and reading 
matter. ‘The public library is not beginning 
to meet demands of this sort. You may 
say it is serving as a club or loafing place, 
but these idle people are perhaps in better 
hands and better taken care of, and their 
morale is perhaps higher, than would be 
the case in other places they might go.” 

Dr. Locke: “Inasmuch as you jumped 
on me first, I feel I did not quite do justice 
to one side of the work being done by some- 
body in my own institution, and that is 
my deputy librarian. Mr. Sanderson came 
to me with the idea that he was going to 
issue some lists of books which were avail- 
able for young men who were out of jobs. 
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The lists might be on salesmanship, plumb- 
ing, steam heating, and that sort of thing. 
He asked what I would do about it. 

“IT replied: ‘If you are going to put 
those books in the branches, and in the 
inter-loans, I will place one copy of each 
book in my popular technical room, so 
that, if a man comes to the library and 
wishes to get any of these books and does 
not find them in, he will be able to go 
into the reference library and find what he 
wants. 

“*T will supplement that further by say- 
ing that I shall take charge of that part of 
the technical room, and any young man 
who comes to study those books can reg- 
ister with me and say he is going to study 
on a particular subject. If such a man 
later applies for a job, he can send any 
employer in town to me, and I will certify 
that this chap Rutherford, let us say, has 
been at the library certain days of the 
week for a certain length of time, spending 
his time in preparation for a better job. 
That will be my contribution towards his 
education, and my recommendation to his 
new employer.’ 

“We are trying to reach as many as 
possible in order to give them no oppor- 
tunity for saying, “There is no way out of 
a 

Clarence B. Lester, Madison: “At least 
one item which has come to my attention 
has not been mentioned so far. 


READING FOR FOREIGNERS 


“From one of our industrial cities has 
come the request that the state book col- 
lection be strengthened in its foreign lan- 
guage material. In this particular letter, 
the languages spoken of were Slovak, Hun- 
garian, and Russian. 

“Does this not suggest that in the indus- 
trial centers there is the possibility of 


providing reading material in foreign 
languages for those, for instance, who are 
in the unskilled labor group ?” 

Mary E. Downey, Chautauqua, N. Y.: 
“T should like to say that the problem in 
the smaller towns is acute in many cases, 
I recently had a letter from one of the best 
libraries in Ohio saying that the shelves 
were becoming so depleted and circulation 
was so increasing that nothing but a book 
drive would save them. 

“In putting over a book drive, I pre- 
sume, anywhere except in the medium sized 
and smaller towns when it is done inten- 
sively through the schools, one will get an 
average of two and one-half times the popu- 
lation. One-third of these books will have 
to be discarded, but hundreds and even 
thousands of books can be put on the 
shelves, which will heip to relieve the 
emergency.” 

Georgie G. McAfee, Lima, Ohio: “I 
represent a city of 40,000 population. So 
far we have been able to work our staff 
without reduction in salary by sacrificing 
our book budgets. I do not know how 
long that may be continued. We have 
secured new books for hospitals, where they 
need fresh and entertaining fiction, through 
gifts from clubs.” 

Frank L. Tolman, Albany, N. Y.: “I 
have always felt that, when you have a 
dificult problem to meet, the first thing 
necessary is to have as accurate and wide- 
spread information about actual conditions 
as you can get. So when I went back 
from the Forest Hills conference, I did 
two things: I asked certain questions of all 
the libraries in the state serving more than 
5,000 population, and I assembled and 
analyzed a little more carefully some of 
the statistics of service in the state. 

“T found that official reports of libraries 
in New York State show that library serv- 
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ice—as measured in terms of circulation, 
-pook stock, and finance—doubles in each 
decade, and that expenditures for salaries 
have increased fairly in proportion. Sal- 
aries of head librarians have in general 
more than doubled in the last ten years, 
while salaries of assistants have not in- 
creased so rapidly. 

“T also found that while New York 
has a vast reserve of wealth, much greater 
than that in many parts of the country, 
our condition is very spotty. Certain points 
of the state have been as badly hit as any 
part of the United States, but we have 
many communities which do not know 
as yet that we are having a depression. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ALERT 


“T was interested to find that practically 
all the small libraries had been more alert 
to the situation than the large libraries. 
The reason for that is plain, of course; it 
is because they are in closer touch with 
their people, and the librarians in partic- 
ular have no intermediaries in reaching 
their people. A library in a small com- 
munity is a perfect barometer of local 
conditions. 

“In the last two weeks there have been 
about sixteen bank failures in the richest 
county in the state of New York, and in 
nearly every case the funds of the local 
library have been tied up by the failure. 
As a result, we have had to give advice to 
these people without any immediately 
tangible funds as to how to operate at the 
maximum efficiency on a credit basis. 

“Many interesting things have come to 
us from various parts of the state. We 
have one little library serving a city that 
is very hard hit, where appropriations have 
always been small. The library started a 
community library gift fund, with the co- 
operation of the leading newspaper, and 





erected a Christmas tree in the middle of 
the reading room. Everybody was invited 
to bring any kind of gift he could give 
to the community—books, clothing, relief 
work—any sort of material which would 
help the little city in its present condition. 
As a result, more books were brought into 
the library than were on its shelves before 
the fund was started. A great mass of ma- 
terial for local relief was contributed, and 
many avenues of codperation with local 
agencies were opened. 

“The most interesting fact, I think, is 
that libraries in the state of New York, in 
attempting to do approximately 50 per cent 
additional work in the last two years with- 
out additional income and without ad- 
ditional staff, have been obliged to organ- 
ize for coéperative work with other organ- 
izations in the community. There has been 
a general tendency, in this connection, 
to bring into closer relationship with the 
library such local organizations as 
the Parent-Teacher Association and the 
Grange and to secure help from teachers. 

“In the matter of economy, we have 
tried in a small way to indicate that the 
most effective type of library economy will 
be the adoption of codperative methods 
among libraries in any one region. We 
have suggested to certain libraries in one 
county that if they pooled their funds for 
book purchase and arranged for rotating 
service in respect to new books, it would 
be a very economical arrangement; that a 
certain pooling of material for expert serv- 
ice on a regional basis could thus be car- 
ried out; and that in general many of our 
little libraries could get the benefit of large 
scale production by real codperation. 

“We do not know just how far we are 
going with all this, but we do know there 
is more serious consideration of practical 
economies and codperation than before. 
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New York STATE POLICIES 


“Our libraries in New York State have 
not as yet been hit financially by the de- 
pression. There have been more increases 
in appropriations for books than there have 
been decreases. There have been more in- 
creases in appropriations for salaries than 
there have been decreases. There has been, 
of course, a huge increase in work. I think 
one reason why we have not had decreases 
in New York State is because we have a 
generally established policy of fighting for 
what we have and holding it if it is 
possible, instead of lying down under the 
suggestion that we can get along with 
less. 

“We have a well established policy in 
the state department. We are sometimes 
criticized because we collect rather detailed 
statistics of library service, and because we 
rate the efficiency of our libraries and try 
to indicate proper standards of cost. But 
hardly a week goes by about this time of 
the year that we do not get requests from 
the president of some library board, saying, 
‘Our budget is under attack. Will you give 
us full information as to just how our li- 
brary compares in its resources, in its ex- 
penditure, and in its service with other 
libraries in the state serving about the same 
population ?’ 

“We go to great work to give that li- 
brary comparisons, generally with twenty, 
thirty, or forty libraries covering all the 
cities or villages of the state serving about 
that same population, and we try also to 
give enough information to interpret those 
figures to any interested outsider. 

“Tn connection with 1932 budgets, I do 
not know of a single instance where this 
information has not operated either to 
keep the existing appropriation or to in- 
crease it. I expect we will probably have 
one or two failures in cities which are 


reaching a statutory limitation on taxation 
or in which mayors have been elected on 
a promise to cut expenditures. But even 
next year, I think for the whole state of 
New York we will be able to hold prac- 
tically all that we have gained in these 
last yexrs of progress in the library pro- 
fession.” 

Harriet A. Wood, St. Paul: “May I re- 
port four things for Minnesota? First, an 
increased budget for rural extension in one 
very poor county which was threatened 
with discontinuance of the service when 
the burden fell too heavily on the public 
library conducting it; second, a careful 
study of the tax situation made under the 
auspices of the Taxpayers’ League, with 
a view to preventing curtailment of vital 
projects; third, a much heavier teaching 
load upon the teacher-librarian in the 
school, which has resulted in more highly 
socialized conduct of some school libraries 
where teachers and pupils now share larger 
responsibility ; and fourth—not always to 
the detriment of the work—the employ- 
ment of local people, usually selected be- 
cause of their acceptable personalities and 
really good judgment, rather than of the 
trained librarians whom we should have 
preferred to employ.” 

Following the presentation of Miss 
Welles’s paper by Mr. Schunk, President 
Rathbone asked Mr. Munn to summarize 
the conclusions of the librarians of large 
public libraries, who the day before had 
discussed fundamental principles upon 
which cuts could be made. 

Mr. Munn: “We started off yesterday 
on the basis that, regardless of any im- 
provement in business conditions, the diff- 
culty in financing public libraries is likely 
to be with us for a considerable period. 
That condition we thought was due not 
only to the business depression but to the 
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fact that most of our large cities have been 
on a spending spree ever since the war, 
and many of them have worked themselves 
into such a financial mess that they simply 
have to have a house cleaning. 

“How libraries could reduce expenses 
without restricting service was over and 
over again yesterday set out as our goal. 
I think you all will agree, after just a 
moment’s thought, that it is impossible to 
cut expenses and not to cut service, except 
as waste and inefficiency can be eliminated. 
Consequently most of our discussion had 
to do with the technical efficiency of our 
libraries and the throwing out of what was 
termed some dead timber of professional 
tradition. I doubt if I should take time 
to go into those measures in detail. 

“Several fundamental principles in re- 
gard to staff were pointed out. I think 
everyone felt salary schedules should be 
maintained just as far as possible, wher- 
ever there is no arbitrary demand from the 
city authorities that salaries be cut, and 
that the library board should attempt to 
maintain individual salaries wherever 
possible, adopting the subterfuge, if neces- 
sary, of doing so by having the librarian 
contribute to the maintenance of the li- 
brary a certain proportion of his salary. 
That is, if the city hall demands a 10 per 
cent cut, maintain your schedule, pay the 
librarian his $2,000, or whatever it is, 
and then have him pay back into the library 
treasury the $200 which would go toward 
other expenses of the library, simply re- 
alizing the fact that, once schedules are 
cut, it is a long, slow, process ever to bring 
them back to the old level. 

“I think Miss Welles’s paper is so 
comprehensive that it really covers the 
questions which were discussed yesterday.” 

Mr. Dudgeon: “It seems to me an old 
maxim mentioned yesterday should be 


borne in mind by everybody, and that is 
that a poor book collection plus a good 
librarian vastly exceeds in value a good 
book collection plus a poor librarian.” 

Miss Wigginton: “1 think we should 
correct Mr. Dudgeon’s statement to say 
we need a good librarian, with a small book 
collection perhaps, but that a good li- 
brarian has a good book collection even if 
it has to be small.” 

At the suggestion of Carl B. Roden of 
Chicago, the Council authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Board to embody Council opinion 
in the following resolution: 


CounNcIL RESOLUTION 


“The American Library Association be- 
lieves that the depression offers a challenge 
to the public libraries of America, as it 
does to newspapers, magazines and other 
agencies for the diffusion of knowledge. 
The book supply, reading room space and 
personnel of libraries are being taxed now 
as never before because of the unprece- 
dented number of readers and students. 
Economic insecurity breeds intellectual un- 
rest, sending many thoughtful men and 
women to books, while idleness and lack of 
funds increase the popularity of reading as 
recreation. The loss of a job makes a man 
think about his educational equipment for 
another job. 

“The American Library Association 
recognizes the extraordinary difficulties 
brought about by the economic situation 
and, while advising ail reasonable economy, 
calls upon library trustees to champion the 
cause of the library before appropriating 
bodies, pointing out the necessity of main- 
taining, in spite of all obstacles, those es- 
sential services which promote intelligent 
thinking and vocational education or re- 
education and which help to keep up the 
public morale.” 
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College Libraries in the Depression 


By FRANCES WARNER and CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 
Iowa State College Library 


INCE the days of Job, philosophers 
have extolled the blessings of adversity. 
Librarians, as judged by their voluminous 
papers on the depression and by the recent 
promulgations in the Bulletin of the A mer- 
ican Library Association, are no exception. 
Also, in common with the rest of the 
world, we do not consider adversities or 
depressions until they are upon us. The 
old maxim, “In time of peace, prepare for 
war,” like most other maxims, is often 
quoted but seldom heeded. 

We have been told by Mr. Carl B. 
Roden and other librarians that the present 
depression probably means the end of an 
era and the beginning of a new one for 
libraries. ‘The new era resembles, in some 
respects, the celebrated corner just beyond 
which lies prosperity. We are ignorant of 
the writers’ conception of the era which is 
coming and of when it is coming. ‘There 
is little doubt, however, that for the next 
few years there will be decreased budgets, 
at least for all libraries which rely upon 
taxation as a source of revenue. It will be 
necessary to adapt ourselves to reduced 
budgets and to endeavor to make sure that 
the reduction in budgets does as little harm 
as possible to those served by our libraries. 

A reduction in library revenue will have 


Presented to the College Librarians of the Middle 
West and the University and Reference Librarians 
in joint session at the Midwinter Meeting, December, 
1931. This — was compiled from suggestions re- 
ceived from the president of Iowa State College, 
members of the faculty, and members of the library 
staff, to all of whom credit, but not responsibility, 
should be given. 
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to be met in different ways by various types 
of libraries. A university library with an 
annual budget of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars faces a situation different from 
that which confronts the smaller college 
library which is trying to meet the needs 
of five hundred students with a budget 
ranging from ten to twenty thousand 
dollars a year. Furthermore, in time of 
budget cutting, a library is in a stronger 
position if it is well entrenched and is 
recognized, by administrative officers, fac- 
ulty, and students, in fact as well as in lip 
service, as an integral part of the educa- 
tional system. 

An:instructional department which has 
shown a steady increase in the number of 
students is in a better position to resist a 
proposed budget cut than is a department 
with decreasing enrollment. A library 
which can show increasing use is similarly 
in a much better position to resist proposals 
of reduction than a library whose use is 
stationary or decreasing. There may be, 
in addition, valid objections against library 
cuts proportional to those in other depart- 
ments of the college. There is general 
agreement, in the various surveys of uni- 
versities and colleges, that in many in- 
stances funds allotted to the library have 
been grossly inadequate even in prosperous 
times. It is dangerous to reduce the diet 
of a starving man. Furthermore, compe- 
tent library assistants cannot be obtained 
for the salaries paid ten or fifteen years 
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ago. Also the cost of periodicals, especially 
German periodicals, has risen greatly dur- 
ing the last five years. But even with all 
the valid reasons that can be mustered 
against a cut, some reduction, in most 
cases, must be met. A whole-hearted at- 
tempt to meet such reductions in a way 
which will do the least injury to effective 
service is admittedly desirable. 

In readjustment of a budget, reduction 
in the salary budget is usually the first cut 
to be proposed. Libraries, from one point 
of view, lie in the middle ground between 
commercial concerns and purely govern- 
mental enterprises. Certain practices in 
business concerns in the reduction of ex- 
penditures to meet decreasing income will 
be found to be quite different from the 
practices of governmental bureaus. We 
are told by governmental officials not to 
fill vacancies. Of course, this method is 
an easy one, but is it the best? Usually 
it is the most able assistant who leaves, 
since he is the one who ordinarily receives 
offers from other institutions. If your best 
staff members leave and are not replaced, 
what will be the result in the quality of 
service? If this practice is carried to 
the logical conclusion, the result will be 
the survival of the weakest. In business 
organizations, the appointments of the least 
effective members of the staff would be 
permitted to lapse. In accordance with 
business rather than governmental prac- 
tice, a president of one university urged 
that graduate assistants who, in these days, 
are not rendering efficient service be given 
one month’s notice. Such a step, difficult 
as it is to take, means greater efficiency. 
It is difficult at all times to remove as- 
sistants. 

The present condition, however, offers 
an opportunity to put library staffs on a 
much stronger basis and to retain only 


those who are thoroughly effective in their 
work. It may be possible so to increase 
the efficiency of the staff that a reduction 
in number may be offset by an increase in 
quality of service rendered. To “Polly- 
anna-ize” a bit, the depression may be a 
blessing in disguise, if every library will 
use the opportunity to examine carefully its 
personnel and, speaking euphemistically, to 
reappoint only those who measure up to 
a high standard. It is understood, of 
course, that, if no pension system is in 
force, advantage will not be taken of the 
depression to discharge men and women 
who have effectively carried the burden 
of the library for twenty or thirty years. 

There are other business methods in 
regard to appointments, which have not 
found general acceptance in governmental 
positions or in all libraries. Why should 
library assistants be given a life mortgage 
on a position? In business concerns, ap- 
pointments are customarily of a temporary 
nature until the new appointees prove 
themselves. The custom of making new 
appointments on university faculties for 
a limited time only is increasing. The 
practice of appointing clerical assistants 
on probation for one month or for three 
months is also coming into more general 
use. Why should not a library appoint a 
professional assistant for one college year 
only, with a possibility of renewal, if it is 
desired by the library as well as by the 
assistant? There is so great a demand for 
employment now that it seems unfair to 
the capable unemployed to continue the 
services of an incapable individual. 

The present depression offers, in ad- 
dition to the opportunity for personnel 
readjustments, an excellent chance to make 
radical changes in routine. Methods and 
customs tend to continue as they are. 
Temporary changes forced upon us in time 
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of emergencies may be found to be actually 
desirable as permanent practices. Some 
economies introduced in this library dur- 
ing the last six months may be of interest. 
Our first consideration was the question 
of periodicals. Libraries have made a 
fetish of unbroken files of periodical sets. 
A magazine once on the subscription list 
usually is retained there permanently. 
Periodicals, however, change in scope and 
in value. Irrespective of the present de- 
pression, the rising cost of periodicals has 
proved a serious handicap to libraries 
throughout the world. ‘The average an- 
nual cost of German scientific periodicals 
in 1930 was two and one-half times the 
cost of the same periodicals in 1924. This 
fact is in itself an argument against a 
budget reduction. The rising cost, how- 
ever, makes desirable the careful scrutiny 
of all periodicals taken by a library. A 
daily examination for one month of all 
our incoming periodicals revealed that 
many had decidedly changed their scope 
and no longer were as valuable as formerly. 
A study of calls at the loan desk showed 
that some periodicals which departments 
had emphasized as very important were 
never used, and others were used so sel- 
dom that inter-library borrowing of such 
magazines would not cause great incon- 
venience. As a result, subscriptions to 150 
magazines were cancelled, and subscrip- 
tions to 5 magazines were added. ‘The 
saving in subscriptions and _ binding 
amounted to about $1,000 annually. 
There was another even greater advan- 
tage, however. All periodicals under con- 
sideration for cancellation—about double 
the number finally cancelled—were re- 
ferred to the college departments for 
recommendations. Various committees of 
the faculty considered alternatives to a 
curtailment in subscriptions, but came to 


the conclusion that any considerable re. 
duction in the library budget in any field 
would have unfortunate effects. They 
realized that reduction in library ap. 
propriations concerned them directly. 

The reduced number of periodicals taken 
made it possible to clear up some arrears 
of many years’ standing. Indeed, the 
head of the serials department remarked, 
not too seriously, that she hoped the de- 
pression would last long enough so that 
she could clear up entirely the arrears in 
the basement of the library and put into 
effect the maxim, “Do not keep anything 
which does not belong to you and do not 
keep longer than one day anything which 
does belong to you.” If only the catalogers 
would adopt this motto, how happy the 
loan librarians would be. 

In common with those of other uni- 
versity libraries, our inter-library loans 
have greatly increased within the last few 
years. Studies made at the University 
of California (see September, 1930, Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association, 
p. 412) and other institutions indicate 
that one inter-library loan costs, on the 
average, about three dollars, distributed 
almost equally between the borrowing and 
the lending library. Unfortunately, fac- 
ulty members have not appreciated the cost 
of this service. One of our faculty was 
unwilling to pay twenty-five cents for a 
photostat. He did not realize, of course, 
that the loan of the volume containing 
the page desired would cost the institutions 
concerned about three dollars. There is 
obviously some unnecessary inter-library 
borrowing. But the reference librarian is 
not qualified to decide whether or not 4 
faculty member needs the publication he 
requests. The head of the college depart- 
ment concerned is qualified to make the 
decision. Last year we decided to charge 
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the requesting department one dollar for 
each incoming inter-library loan. Of 
course, it makes little difference to the 
college whether the cost is paid by an in- 
structional department or by the library. 
It was found, however, that this method of 
charging costs against the department 
rather than the library reduced by about 
three-fourths the number of books re- 
quested for inter-library loan, a saving of 
about twelve hundred dollars, which is 
equivalent to the pay of a full-time clerical 
assistant. Abuse of the inter-library loans 
may result eventually in charges by all 
lending libraries. In the meantime, the 
shift of the incidence of the charges for in- 
coming loans from the library to depart- 
ments has made possible a desirable saving 
with apparently no loss in effective service. 

Another fact which has been emphasized 
recently is that gift books are not without 
cost to the library. The cataloging of a 
book costs approximately seventy-five cents 
per volume (see September, 1930, Bulletin, 
p. 412). The storage will cost about fifty 
cents more. Heating and lighting will be 
a continuous expense. Also, unused books, 
occupying valuable space, slow up delivery 
at the loan desk and may be a decided 
hindrance to good library service. It is 
obvious that gift books not used are an 
expensive luxury. Under present condi- 
tions, there seems to be little object, except 
in those few libraries which are making 
complete collections, in cataloging many 
books which are now found on our book 
shelves. In the future, college libraries, as 
distinguished from university libraries, will 
give much more attention to the weeding 
out of dead-wood in their book collections 
as well as of dead-wood in their personnel. 

The careful examination of all book re- 
quests and the return of certain of them 
to the faculty with inquiries as to the 


urgency of the need in view of the limited 
budget have met with excellent codperative 
results. 

It might be well to mention some sug- 
gested economies at Iowa State College 
which did not work and were abandoned, 
partly on account of protests. The closing 
of the library afternoons during vacations 
resulted in many justified objections. The 
experiment showed that there was little or 
no financial saving in such a reduction of 
library hours, as the rush at the loan desk 
during the mornings required additional 
assistants. The closing of the library Sun- 
day evenings during the school year re- 
sulted in such an increase of attendance 
Sunday afternoons that much of the sav- 
ing was lost. The preposed omission of 
certain high-priced German periodicals 
resulted in argumentative meetings of 
committees of faculty members, which 
showed effectively that serious detriment 
would result from such curtailment. 

The various successful economies pre- 
viously mentioned do not result, naturally, 
in large monetary savings. It is not neces- 
sary to call the attention of college li- 
braries to the statement made by Dean 
Works, in his College library problems, 
that possible savings are small, and that 
the amount saved is urgently needed for 
expenditures in other fields of library serv- 
ice. With increasing use caused by the 
changing methods of instruction, the legit- 
imate demand upon the library is steadily 
increasing. The present transitional period 
furnishes an unusual opportunity to put 
our house in order, overhaul the personnel 
of our staffs, and reorganize our methods. 

The present depression may offer other 
possibilities also. Even when we are 
compelled to tighten our belts and to hold 
fast, we can also look forward to more 
fortunate years in the offing and make 
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plans for the future development of our 
libraries when more money may be avail- 
able. The faculties of two large universi- 
ties have already made studies of the future 
needs of their libraries, excellent though 
they are at present. Both foresee increased 
needs in book purchasing. One calls for 
a budget double the present expenditure. 

I cannot resist the temptation to predict 
the characteristics of Mr. Roden’s new 
era, just around the next corner—perhaps. 
There is much discontent with present 
methods of higher education in this coun- 
try. The regular four-year course with 
its textbooks, grades, and memory work 
is being seriously threatened. In its place 
is appearing dimly an attempt to give the 
foundation of an education which the 
student will continue through life. 

Max McConn, in the North American 
Review for November, 1931, summarized 
the Carnegie Foundation study of the 
result of four years at college on the 
intellectual development of students. 


The results taken at face value seem to 
show that college students learn practically 
nothing, that seniors within a month of grad- 
uation are nearly as ignorant as freshmen 
and in some important fields even more 
so... . As for vocabulary, particularly the 
literary vocabulary, the effect of college on 
the word supply of the ordinary student ap- 
pears to be almost negligible and in some 
cases positively injurious. The story of the 
test to the effect that the average college 
senior recognizes only 61 out of 100 words in 
familiar use by educated people, as compared 
with 56 recognized by freshmen, brings us 
face to face with the familiar poverty of 
campus language, the absence of conversa- 
tion on subjects of study, and the dearth of 
general reading on the part of students. 


Dr. William S. Learned, who conducted 
the survey, pleads for a program of gen- 
eral reading, honor courses for all students, 
and the selection by freshmen of a field 


of intellectual interest in which to con- 
centrate. Such a program, very similar toX 
the new curriculum at the University of 
Chicago, will cause more changes in library 
service than can be foreseen. One dean, 
far ahead of his times, addressed a fresh- 
man class some years ago in part as follows: 


During the last few years, as these [de- 
tailed] facts have increased in number, the 
teachers of medicine have increased the rate 
of cramming the students. This has de- 
veloped the method of “spoon feeding.” Our 
students resemble domestic fowls fattening 
for the market, expecting their food to be 
served to them in trays. We should prefer 
to have game birds who know how to find 
their own food. You can take all the 
courses listed in the catalogue, work hard, 
pass your examinations, and yet make an 
utter failure of your course in the medical 
school. The best that we can teach you now 
will be hopelessly inadequate in another dec- 
ade. You must teach yourself to study the 
medicine of this decade in such a manner 
that you can teach yourself the medicine of 
the next decade. You must learn to do your 
own searching for knowledge. You must de- 
velop your own powers of observation and 
critical judgment. You must learn how to 
use the literature and must prepare yourself 
to substitute your own words, your own 
laboratories, and your own libraries for 
those of this medical school. (Eugene F. 
Du Bois, Science, January 18, 1924, v. 59, 
pp. 53-56.) 

In time of prosperity it is desirable to or- 
ganize our work so that it can withstand 
the seven lean years, if seven they be. But 
during the lean years why not also prepare. 
for the far-reaching changes that are rap- 
idly coming into the field of higher educa- 
tion? If our colleges are filled with 
students who really care for an education 
rather than a degree, if our faculties teach 
students to educate themselves and to pre- 
pare themselves to continue their educa- 
tion, then almost every library in the 
country will be inadequate. 
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Keeping Up Morale 
By JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


President of the American Library Association 


HE Council of the American Library 
Association is appealing to the taxpayers of 
the country to give libraries adequate sup- 
port because of their value in keeping up 
morale. The President of the American 
Library Association appeals to librarians 
of the country for continued support of 
the national association on the same basis— 
that of keeping up individual morale 
among librarians themselves. Never has 
the Association been more alive to the 
needs of its individual members and more 
desirous of rendering them the best pos- 
sible service. Never has the leadership of 
the Association been more needed by 
libraries and by librarians than today. 

The American Library Association is 
addressing itself actively and aggressively 
to the present emergency; it is placing be- 
fore all its members information about 
ways and means of meeting increased 
demands with inadequate support, so that 
service and individual efficiency may not 
be endangered ; it is furnishing ammuni- 
tion that may be used to avert the threat 
of budget cuts; it is at work ona plan for 
retirement pensions for all A. L. A. mem- 
bers; its Bulletin, sent to all members, is 
more attractive and more valuable than 
ever before. No librarian can afford to 
lose the inspiration, stimulus, and help of 
the American Library Association; never 
has continuing membership been more 
vitally important to the individual mem- 
bers of the profession; and never has the 
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A COMPARISON 

The total number of librarians and assistants 
in the United States is compared in the accom- 
panying graph with the total number of 
A. L. A. members. 

The upper line shows the number of libra- 
rians and library assistants reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Census, 1910 and 1920, and by 
the U. S. Office of Education, 1923 and 1929. 

The lower line shows A. L. A. membership 
by years from 1907 to 1931. 

The percentages given indicate the relation 
of A. L. A. memberships to the total number 
of librarians and assistants. 


support of its members been more needed 
by the organization. So, let no member- 
ship lapse, and let each member bring at 
least one recruit into the Association in 
1932. 
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Where Do We Stand? 


Report to the (Council on A. L. A. Special Memberships 


NV serve the American Library 


Association stands in the matter of income 
from special memberships was reported to 
the Council at the Midwinter Meeting by 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, on behalf of 
the Executive Board. Mr. Lydenberg read 
the following statement, prepared for the 
board by the Special Membership Depart- 
ment: 

“The budget estimate of income from 
special memberships for 1931 was $32,450. 
The amount actually received was approxi- 
mately $27,000. This was $5,450 short of 
estimated receipts—the equivalent of fifty- 
four sustaining memberships. There are 
two main reasons why we did not make 
the goal: (1) the endowment fund was 
completed at New Haven before the year 
was half over, and the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation members relaxed accordingly ; and 
(2) the nation-wide drive for unemploy- 
ment relief made it necessary practically to 
suspend special membership solicitation 
during the autumn months. Committee 
members indicated that they did not wish 
to send out appeals to their townspeople in 
competition with the unemployment relief 
appeals. 

‘*The main concern of this department— 
and of the Association—for the next few 
months is to prevent lapses among special 
memberships and, in spite of adverse eco- 
nomic conditions, to add new memberships 
to replace those which will lapse through 
deaths or financial difficulties. The essen- 


For discussion of this report, see p. 113. 


tial steps toward this end should appar- 
ently include the following: 


“1. Making the Association’s financial 
status known. Incredible as it may seem 
to those in close touch with the Associa- 
tion’s financial situation, the prevalent be- 
lief among librarians seems to be that the 
A. L. A. now has all the money it needs. 
Obviously it would be difficult and unwise 
to make new efforts toward special mem- 
bership solicitation without making every 
attempt to have librarians thoroughly in- 
formed before their townspeople are ap- 
proached with new appeals. 

“Actually the Association has in the 
general endowment fund approximately 
$1,050,000. One million of this was given 
by the Carnegie Corporation in 1926, and 
the $50,000 represents the endowment, 
which is increased slightly from year to 
year by life memberships. 

“The second million of endowment, 
which the Association hopes to receive upon 
presentation of a satisfactory program, 
may not be in hand in its entirety until 
late in 1933. The prospect of this second 
million dollars, dependent upon the Asso- 
ciation’s accomplishing certain definite 
tasks, carried with it no specific time of 
fulfilment. It will be remembered that 
this second million will provide an income 
which will offset in part, at least, the de- 
crease in yearly grants by the Carnegie 
Corporation. This decrease will be $15,000 
in 1932. 

“The Association is now faced with a 
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period of one year, possibly part of two 
years, during which its income for general 
purposes will be less than in 1931. The 
Association cannot continue a campaign for 
special memberships in order to qualify for 
a million dollars. That has been done. 
But if it does not retain its present or an 
equivalent special membership enrollment, 
some of the present activity must abruptly 
cease. The desires of the membership 
should be reflected in the administration of 
the Association’s affairs, and the present 
problem can be met only if the member- 
ship is fully informed. 

“> Renewed Effort to Secure Special 
Memberships. The solicitation for special 
memberships, through the Special Mem- 
bership Committee, which has not been 
pressed during the autumn in deference to 
the fund-raising activities of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, will have to be renewed after the 
first of the year in order to avoid losing 
ground in 1932. One of the first steps 
will be the preparation of a new member- 
ship leaflet to replace those now out of date. 

“Holding the special memberships al- 
teady obtained, in the face of the most 
adverse economic conditions ; securing new 


‘special members to replace those which do 


lapse in spite of everything; keeping 
A. L. A. members informed and sympa- 
thetic toward the continued effort to raise 
money ; cultivating further the interest of 
prospective donors—these, in brief, are the 
tasks ahead for this department, which 
must be accomplished in twenty hours a 
week (half time). Everyone is faced with 
difficult problems and the department, with 
the aid of the Special Membership Com- 
mittee, accepts the challenge with the rest, 
hoping for the same splendid codperation 
on the part of the A. L. A. members which 
has been shown in the year just closing.” 
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A luncheon meeting of the members of 
the Special Membership Committee who 
were attending the midwinter sessions was 
held on Wednesday, December 30. Present 
were George Burwell Utley, chairman; 
President Josephine Adams Rathbone, 
member ex-officio; Stella R. Glasgow; 
Clarence B. Lester; James Oliver Modi- 
sette ; Ralph Munn; Orpha Maud Peters; 
Anna May Price; Samuel H. Ranck; and 
Mrs. Esther H. Dixon, executive assist- 
ant, A. L. A. Headquarters staff. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
secure the suggestions of as many mem- 
bers of the committee as possible as the 
basis of a committee program and to speed 
up work through discussion rather than 
correspondence, because of the 
A. L. A. conference. 

A report of the committee activities in 
1931 revealed that the lapse of sustaining 
members in 1931, through death or other 
causes, amounted to a little less than 10 
per cent and that of contributing members 
to about 6 per cent. A budget equivalent 
to the present one can be maintained in 
1932 by securing 20 new sustaining mem- 
bers and 90 new contributing members, if 
lapses are not greatly increased. This, 
then, is the task before the committee. 
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Delegates Invited by Artist 


Ma. crorcz F. CASTLEDEN, painter, 
illustrator, and etcher of New Orleans, 
extends a cordial invitation to delegates 
attending the conference in April to visit 
his studio at 622 St. Peter Street, where 
he will be glad to furnish information 
about the old French Quarter of the city, 
which has provided subjects for many of 
his pictures. One of his etchings and two 
of his pen and ink drawings are repro- 
duced in this issue of the Bulletin. 
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Annuities for Librarians 


Report and Draft of ‘Retirement Plan 


AROLD F. BRIGHAM, chair- 
man of the Committee on Annuities and 
Pensions, presented the report which fol- 
lows to the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association, Wednesday, December 
30, 1931. The recommendations made 
were approved in principle and the com- 
mittee’s program and purposes were tenta- 
tively indorsed, pending a final report. 

The report was signed by C. M. Cart- 
wright, Ethel Cleland, Donald B. Gil- 
christ, John E. Goodwin, John B. Kaiser, 
Ella R. McDowell, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Lester M. Minkel, Louise Prouty, and 
Mr. Brigham. 

“Since 1925 continuously the American 
Library Association has been studying the 
question of retiring annuities for librarians, 
both extensively and intensively, at first 
through the Committee on Salaries, 
Insurance, and Annuities, and since 1930 
through the new Committee on Annuities 
and Pensions. 

“The earlier studies were chiefly con- 
cerned with surveys of the existing library 
retirement situation in this country and 
Canada, and with efforts to determine the 
details of a retirement plan that would be 
safe and sound and would best meet the 
needs and conditions of libraries and 
librarians. 

“The results of these earlier studies may 
be summarized as follows: 


“1. There is active interest in the subject 
of retirement on the part of both libraries 


For discussion of this report, see p. 114. 
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as institutions and librarians as individuals, 
based on the recognition of the need for old 
age protection for economic and humani- 
tarian reasons. 

“2. Incredibly few libraries and relatively 
fewer individual librarians make provision 
of any kind for retirement. Many retire- 
ment plans in effect are unsound and inade- 
quate. Many benefit only one member of a 
staff or are otherwise highly restrictive or 
limited in their application. Practically all 
benefit only the largest libraries, ignoring the 
medium sized and small libraries almost al- 
together. Most libraries see little or no 
hope of obtaining retirement benefits by ac- 
tion of ordinary constituted authority. Fi- 
nally, progress in the extension of retirement 
benefits to libraries has been and is slow, to 
the point of being negligible, except in the 
case of one state, New York. 

“3. The principal difficulties standing in 
the way of pension progress are the legal, 
political, and financial problems involved, 
but these have been greatly exaggerated and 
overemphasized, especially the last. 

“4. The science of annuities and pensions 
has developed to a high degree of perfection 
and offers the immediate possibility of a 
good, practical retirement plan that is not 
only safe and sound but also specially 


adapted to the needs of the library pro- 
fession. 


“These earlier studies witnessed the 
swing of the pendulum away from one 
extreme idea—that is, to establish a retire- 
ment system independently administered 
by the A. L. A.—to the other extreme— 
that is, to promote retirement plans among 
individual libraries through the agency of 
commercial insurance companies. 
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“Recent studies of the committee now 
see the pendulum swing to the mid-position 
—that is, to the plan of combining the two 
earlier ideas, using the A. L. A. and a 
reliable insurance company to establish 
agroup retirement plan, which is the major 
suggestion in this report. 

“The Committee on Annuities today 
accepts as its guiding principle the determi- 
nation to get something started which may 
definitely advance the cause of retirement 
for librarians and, in this endeavor, to in- 
clude all classes of librarians and all types 
and sizes of libraries. 

“The Committee’s general conclusions 
are: 


“1, That the American Library Associa- 
tion should take official action looking to the 
establishment of a comprehensive group re- 
tirement plan. 

“2. That this plan should be designed to 
benefit all members of the A. L. A., both in- 
dividual and institutional. 

“3. That the plan should be underwritten 
by a thoroughly competent insurance com- 
pany. 

“4. That it should be operated under the 
auspices of the A. L. A.; in particular, that 
an agency should be established at A. L. A. 
Headquarters for the collection of premiums 
and for promotion work, such agency to be 
maintained by a special fund secured for this 
purpose. 

“5. That it should offer two types of 
retirement contract, one for the individual 
librarian who desires to provide for his re- 
tirement by paying his own way, and the 
other for the library which desires to provide 
retiring annuities for its staff by sharing the 
cost with its employees. 


“The details of the proposed retirement 
pPlan—involving the questions of eligi- 
bility; age of retirement; premiums to be 
paid by both library and librarian, through 
the A. L. A. as agent; benefits to be re- 
ceived at retirement; and provisions for 
transfer, withdrawal from service, and 


for disability and death, would all have 
to be incorporated into a contract, which 
would at the same time define the mutual 
relations and the obligations of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, of the insurance 
company, of the library as employer, and of 
the librarian as employee. 

“An important step in the determination 
of these details has been taken by the 
Committee on Annuities. Last September, 
the committee prepared a statement out- 
lining in some detail facts and suggestions 
which, in its opinion, should be considered 
in the formulation of a retirement plan for 
librarians, embodying the general features 
noted above in the committee’s general 
conclusions. This statement was sent to 
the fifteen leading insurance companies 
doing business in the field of group pen- 
sions or annuities, with the request that 
these companies submit definite proposals 
for a group retirement plan for librarians, 
based on the statement sent them. 

“Returns have been received by the 
committee from more than half of these 
insurance companies, including the largest 
and most reliable companies in America, 
and the proposals submitted have been 
predominately favorable and most en- 
couraging. ‘They lead the committee to 
believe that its plans are headed in the 
right direction to bring about the early 
establishment of a retirement plan for 
librarians that is financially safe, actu- 
arially sound, and especially adapted to the 
needs and conditions of librarians and 
libraries. 

“Having these proposals from insurance 
companies, it would be possible for the 
Committee on Annuities to draw up, at 
an early date, recommendations setting 
forth all essentials of a retirement plan 
which, in its opinion, would best meet 
the general library situation in this coun- 
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try and Canada and which would be more 
advantageous than any commercial retire- 
ment plan that may be available. 

“The time is not right to draft such 
recommendations, until there is some as- 
surance of indorsement by the American 
Library Association of the general con- 
clusions and basic features of the proposed 
plan as now recommended by the com- 
mittee. However, the committee appends 
to this report a suggestive outline of the 
more important details of a retirement 
plan for librarians, with some explanatory 
comments. 

“The committee proposes that any con- 
sideration of these details by the Council 
of the American Library Association be 
postponed until a future meeting of the 
Council, probably at the New Orleans con- 
ference. 

“The committee submits that the first 
concern is to attempt to reach agreement 
on the committee’s present general con- 
clusions. To this end the Committee on 
Annuities respectfully offers the follow- 
ing recommendations for the consideration 
of the A. L. A. Council: 

“First, that the American Library Asso- 
ciation agree in principle with the conclusion 
that the Association establish a group retire- 
ment plan that is comprehensive in nature, 
including all classes of librarians and libra- 
ries, and that is underwritten by a thor- 
oughly reliable insurance company, but that 
is directly sponsored by the A. L. A. 

“Second, that in the establishment of the 
proposed retirement plan a special staff be 
provided at, or in conjunction with, A. L. A. 
Headquarters to administer the collection of 
premiums and to carry on promotion work, 
such staff to be maintained by a special fund 
secured for this purpose. 

“Third, that the plan proposed for adop- 
tion provide two forms of contract: one to 
enable librarians as individuals to provide 
themselves a retiring annuity, paying all the 
costs themselves; and the other to enable 


libraries as institutions to enter the plan on 
a contributory basis, with libraries and em- 
ployees sharing the cost; this twofold con- 
tract to be accepted with the thought that 
the employee-pay-all contract would not only 
meet a real need in itself, but also serve as 
a means to encourage libraries to enter the 
plan on the contributory basis. 

“Fourth, that steps immediately be taken 
by the American Library Association to de- 
termine the prospects for raising a special 
retirement fund to make possible the early 
establishment of the proposed plan, with the 
understanding that a comparatively small 
annual sum would provide for the mainte- 
nance of a staff, in conjunction with A. L. A. 
Headquarters, to serve as a premium collec- 
tion agency and information bureau; but 
with the understanding also that a much 
larger fund be sought at the same time to be 
used for extensive promotion work, as, for 
example, in giving financial aid to libraries, 
particularly smaller ones, to help them meet 
the cost of annuities for past service of the 
oldest staff members. 

“The above recommendations are sub- 
mitted with the full realization that con- 
ditions today are not very favorable to the 
consideration of the financial side of the 
retirement question either by the American 
Library Association or by libraries. On 
the other hand, it is to be realized that, 
even with immediate action favorable to 
the above recommendations, it would re- 
quire time to work out all of the prelim- 
inary details before a plan was ready for 
adoption and more time to put the adopted 
plan into actual operation, involving per- 
haps protracted special investigations. For 
example, a study of legal complications 
may be a first necessity, or a survey to 
determine the real interest of libraries 
and librarians in entering the proposed 
plan. All this time could be utilized in 
a concentrated effort to determine the 
financial possibilities, as far as the special 
A. L. A. retirement fund is concerned, 
with the knowledge that no funds need 
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to be actually in hand until some future 
time when we may expect economic condi- 
tions to be improved. 

“In conclusion, the committee urges 
again that the Council consider the above 
recommendations as the means of getting 
something started that will definitely ad- 
vance the cause of retiring annuities for 
librarians.” 


APPENDIX 


The following outline is designed merely 
to suggest the essential provisions of the 
proposed A. L. A. retirement plan as these 
provisions are now taking shape in the 
committee’s present negotiations with in- 
surance companies. Most of these stipula- 
tions are already well matured, but all 
are subject to change. 

I. Eligibility 

“It is proposed to base eligibility on 
membership in the American Library As- 
sociation and to have two types of mem- 
bership : 

“(a) Individual, to enable any librarian 
who has been in active service a minimum 
period of time, e.g., three years, to obtain a 
retiring annuity independently, paying all the 
costs. 

“(b) Institutional, to enable any library 
to provide for the retirement of its em- 
ployees, sharing with them the costs, Par- 
ticipati.n would be optional with present 
employecs, but presumably compulsory with 
all fut. e employees of a given library. 

“It is expected that institutional mem- 
berships eventually will become the pre- 
dominating type. Provision will be made 
for individual members to come into an 
institutional plan, either when their library 
adopts the plan or when they may transfer 
to a library that has adopted it. 


Il. Age of Retirement 
“It is proposed to make age 65 the 


ordinary retirement age, with optional 
provision for retirement at any time from 
55 to 70 by satisfactory arrangement. 


III. Contributions (Premiums) 


“In the contributory plan, with library 
and staff sharing the costs, library and 
staff member each would contribute be- 
tween 3 and 5 per cent of salary, with 
monthly deductions from payroll sent by 
the library to the central collection agency 
at A. L. A, Headquarters. 

“The amount of contributions may pos- 
sibly be graduated, according to size of 
salary and age, to allow younger members 
to pay asmaller percentage of their smaller 
salaries. 

“In the non-contributory plan, the li- 
brarian will have an option as to the 
amount of his contribution above a given 
minimum, according to his ability to pay 
and the amount of annuity desired at re- 
tirement. It is also proposed that the con- 
tributions of these librarians will be 
remitted by the library through a salary 
deduction arrangement. 


IV. Retirement Benefits 


“In the contributory plan, the contribu- 
tions of the librarian, together with those 
of the library in his behalf, are designed to 
yield, in the average case, a retiring an- 
nuity of approximately half salary. ‘The 
average case would be that of a librarian 
aged 30 at time of entry into the plan, who 
will retire at age 65. Entry into the plan 
at an earlier or later age would yield, re- 
spectively, a larger or smaller annuity. 

“In the non-contributory plan, the 
amount of annuity will depend on the 
amount of contributions that the librarian 
is able to pay, since he is meeting the entire 
costs himself. 

“Tt is expected that the A. L. A. group 
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plan will offer a librarian, as well as a 
library, greater benefits than could be 
secured by taking out any commercial 
retirement policy on the market today. 


V. Past Service 


“In the contributory plan the library 
would naturally bear the cost of whatever 
annuities may be provided for service prior 
to the establishment of the plan. ‘The 
amount of these annuities may be liberal 
or only nominal, depending on the library’s 
ability to pay, and the payment for them 
may be conveniently amortized over a 
period of years. When the costs of these 
prior-service annuities are finally wiped 
out, the library’s contributions for current 
service will remain fixed at a given per 
cent of the total pay roll. 

“One insurance company suggests a pro- 
vision of 1 per cent of present salary for 
each year of past service less a waiting 
period of three years. 


VI. Transfers 


“It is proposed to allow individual li- 
brarians all reasonable latitude to transfer 
from library to library without sacrificing 
benefits that are justly theirs under the re- 
tirement plan. 

“Those who have participated in a con- 
tributory plan in one library and transfer 
to another library offering a contributory 
plan would retain the advantages gained 
in the first library and continue partic- 
ipating in the plan in the second library. 

“Tf these same librarians transferred to 
a non-participating library, they would 
retain the advantages gained in the first 
library and still be able to continue their 
own contributions, with the option of in- 
creasing these to make up, wholly or in 
part, the loss of contributions in their be- 
half by the second library. 


VII. Withdrawal 

“If for any reason a library were obliged 
to withdraw from the plan it could do so at 
any time with the understanding that all] 
benefits accruing to its employees to date 
would remain in force unimpaired. In 
such case the individual employees would 
have the privilege of continuing their own 
contributions independently with either 
the same or a larger amount. 

“An individual librarian would also be 
free to withdraw from the plan in the 
event of his leaving library service, or in 
any other event if he were participating 
independently and paying his own way. 
In case of such withdrawal, he would have 
the option of leaving all his own con- 
tributions in the plan to yield such retiring 
annuity at age 65 as these funds would 
have purchased to date of withdrawal, or 
of having all his contributions refunded 
in cash, not including any contributions 
made by a library in his behalf previous 
to withdrawal. 


VIII. Disability and Death 


“Provision for disability and death 
raises the question of including life in- 
surance features. “The plan proposed by 
the Committee on Annuities is designed 
to be emphatically a retirement proposi- 
tion, with all other considerations sub- 
ordinate and incidental. 

“In the case of death before retirement 
age the plan would necessarily have to 
assure the annuitant of the return, to his 
estate, at least of all his own contributions 
into the plan up to the time of death. A 
more liberal provision may be feasible, 
but in this, as also in any provision that 
may be made for disability, the intention 
will be to avoid anything that will detract 
from or conflict with the 
benefits.” 
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Unemployment in the Profession 


S§ ALREADY reported in the 
January Bulletin, the question of unem- 
ployment among librarians was brought 
before the Council at the Midwinter 
Meeting by James Ingersoll Wyer, direc- 
tor of the State Library, Albany, New 
York. Joseph L. Wheeler of Baltimore 
read Dr. Wyer’s paper, as the latter was 
unable to attend the meeting. At Mr. 
Wheeler’s conclusion, President Rathbone 
asked Carleton B. Joeckel, professor in 
the Department of Library Science at the 
University of Michigan, who had discussed 
the same subject before the Association of 
American Library Schools two days before, 
to comment on Dr. Wyer’s statement. 


Mr. JoecKeL Takes IssuE WITH 
Dr. WYER 


Mr. Joeckel considered Dr. Wyer’s 
account of the situation as “considerably 
too buoyant.” He added: “Probably 
many of you will discount a good deal of 
what I say because I have been known as 
a pessimist on this subject for some time. 
I don’t want you, after I have finished— 
and I am sorry I won’t have time, prob- 
ably, to prove my point—to go out into 
the cold waters of Lake Michigan and 
drown yourselves in order to make room 
for the incoming members of the library 
profession, but I think frankly it may be 
necessary for someone to jump in the lake 
before so very long. I say that jokingly, 
but honestly I think the situation is ex- 
tremely serious, and I think it is getting 
more serious. 


Lonc View NEEDED 

“The strange thing in all of these 
reports, as I see it, is that we can’t seem 
to see the forest for the individual trees. 
Until we back off and get, first, a histori- 
cal view of the situation and, second, an 
accurate statistical mass view, we won't 
know where we stand. 

“T will admit that experienced libra- 
rians are not going to be unemployed and 
two-year people are not going to be unem- 
ployed, but the situation we have to face 
is that of the general reduction of recruits 
for our profession. 

“I have some graphs, and if anyone 
wants to see them more particularly I shall 
be glad to show them, but two or three 
things stand out. First, just a word about 
the history. 

“There has been, until the past two or 
three years, perhaps, a fairly close relation 
between the total number of librarians 
employed in American libraries and total 
production of recruits by American library 
schools. The graph that I have shows that 
quite definitely. 

“Before the war there was a period 
when it was very easy for anyone, par- 
ticularly a man, to get a job. As you all 
know, there was a period during the war 
and immediately thereafter when the libra- 
ries were crying for personnel, but, after 
all, those situations were temporary, and 
you must always remember that you are 
not dealing with a situation of the moment 
when you are dealing with the professional 
lives of young librarians. You are dealing 
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with something that you are going to 
carry over many years, and it is going to 
affect many people. 

“From the point of view of basic statis- 
tics, I quite agree with Dr. Wyer that 
the thing with which we are concerned is 
the number of trained librarians; that is 
to say, at least, the number of people 
trained in library schools or by experience 
to fill what we may call professional posi- 
tions. Nobody knows precisely how many 
of these people we have, but my very best 
estimate is that there are between 15,000 
and 18,000. Some of them are recruited 
from the library schools; some from train- 
ing classes, or other sources. 


PEAK OF PRODUCTION IN SIGHT 


“Assuming anything like what I be- 
lieve is a normal professional career for 
the average librarian, say, twelve years 
or more (and I have some figures which I 
think would show that), you would need, 
perhaps, 1,200 people in normal times to 
replace the casualties in the library pro- 
fession. The library schools are graduating 
1,500 in 1931. Next year they will prob- 
ably graduate 1,600 or more. In other 
words, we are reaching the peak of pro- 
duction, as far as the number of library 
school students is concerned, just at the 
worst possible moment in the library his- 
tory of this country. 

“In the last twenty years the ratio of 
library school graduates to professional 
librarians has doubled. As short a time 
ago as 1923 there were only 459 library 
school graduates a year. Today, as I say, 
there are 1,500 or 1,600, and I don’t begin 
to take into consideration more than 4,000 
summer school students who were regis- 
tered last year. 

“T think the one thing in Dr. Wyer’s 
talk that I subscribe to heartily and com- 





pletely is that there are too many library 
schools and too many students in the 
schools.” 

President Rathbone: “Are there any 
other points of view to be presented ?” 


A Lisrary ScHOoL GRADUATE 
PROTESTS 


Clarence E. Sherman of Providence 
produced a paper saying: “A letter has 
been received by the President of our Asso- 
ciation which perhaps has some material 
in it that supplements the news we have 
just received. 

“This communication is written by a 
person who will be unnamed. Her college 
also will be unnamed, as well as her library 
school. The history of it may intrigue 
you, but there are points in here that can- 
not be overlooked. She says something of 
this nature in beginning: ‘I and many 
of my classmates from the 1931 class of 

Library School are victims of 
this oversupply and I am reliably informed 
that at other library schools’—and she 
mentions a lot of them—‘there has been a 
like result this year; yet the enrollment 
has not been appreciably reduced. 

*The dearth of library opportunities at 
present is well known. While the situation 
of oversupply may naturally be attributed 
somewhat to cut budgets and retrench- 
ments necessitated by the current depres- 
sion, is it not also partly due to the desire 
of some library schools to add students 
and acquire fees for the benefit of the 
school, regardless of the final result to in- 
dividual students or to the profession; and 
to the recruiting activities of the A. L. A. 
having attracted to the profession more 
candidates than there are openings? I 
trust that I shall not be thought presump- 
tuous in calling attention to this matter. 
But it seems to me alarming for all of us 
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who are devoted to library service. What 
is to be done about it I do not venture to 
suggest; but certainly the present trend 
can result only disastrously. 


EFFECT ON SALARIES 


“Tn the August, 1931, Bulletin, Mr. 
R. J. McGaughy of Teachers College is 
quoted as saying: “If you are foolish 
enough to induct into your profession, or 
if hundreds of you, or thousands of you, 
are foolish enough to enter your profession 
and create a great oversupply of trained 
librarians, there is only one thing that can 
happen, and that is salaries must go down. 
If there are four or five people waiting 
for each job, the world does not owe each 
of those four or five people a living wage. 
They should have had more sense in the 
matter of the thing for which they have 
prepared, and those in the profession 
should give sound, scientific information 
that would prevent that most ghastly 
tragedy that comes where you have great 
numbers waiting for positions. ... You 
are about the worst paid profession I have 
had any chance to find out about, and 
something should be done about it.” 

“ ‘Recently an attractive, capable woman 
told me that on applying for a course last 
winter at a New York secretarial school 
the director refused to accept her fee and 
admit her. He explained that should she 
pay fees and take their course, expecting to 
benefit by it and secure a position, it would 
be disappointing, since un‘er present cir- 
cumstances he could not place one of the 
age she stated, and advised her that she 
could readily acquire facility in typewrit- 
ing at no expense through one of the free 
extension courses of the city high schools. 


Frew Positions AVAILABLE 


“*Wouldn’t it be more honest and satis- 


factory if library schools pursued a simi- 
larly frank and sensible policy toward ap- 
plicants? Unlike doctors, lawyers, and 
engineers, the librarian is obliged to func- 
tion in association with an established and 
operating institution. Compared even to 
the teaching profession, where the over- 
supply is notorious, the librarian is at a 
disadvantage in opportunity, for there are 
always numerous teaching positions in 
school or college to that for one trained 
librarian. Furthermore, library training 
is both expensive and technical. The 
courses are specifically designed for libra- 
rianship and well nigh useless to adapt to 
any other calling. Where students prepare 
at considerable expense and effort for posi- 
tions that simply do not exist, it is a per- 
sonal tragedy; and it is a professional 
handicap of the greatest magnitude to the 
whole membership when oversupply re- 
duces the chances of reaching a fair salary 
status. 

** *Wouldn’t it be appropriate and help- 
ful if the A. L. A. would give the sound, 
scientific information which would pre- 
vent the tragedy that comes where you 
have large numbers waiting for positions 
as Mr. McGaughy suggests? The A. L. A. 
is of immense and constant support and aid 
to the profession, and I sincerely hope that 
the Executive Board and the Board of 
Education for Librarianship will see the 
need for action and be able to develop a 
corrective policy for this situation.’ ” 

Much of the discussion which followed 
on the obligation of the profession to regu- 
late the supply of librarians, in accordance 
with demand, has been summarized by 
Charles H. Compton in “Our Obligation 
to Maintain Standards,” which appears 
on page 91. 

The primary responsibility of many col- 
lege and university deans and presidents 
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for overcrowding in the library, law, en- 
gineering, and teaching professions—and 
the attitude of these educators toward their 
responsibilities—were commented on by 
Bessie Sargeant Smith of Cleveland, Ralph 
Munn of Pittsburgh, Mr. Compton, and 
Charles V. Park of the Central State 
Teachers College Library, Michigan. 


VALUE OF SURVEY SHOWN 


Lucile F. Fargo, associate director of 
the Library School at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, pointed out that a 
survey presented to the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, giving definite information as 
to the number of people preparing them- 
selves for positions in school libraries and 
indicating an obvious oversupply, had re- 
sulted in a noticeable decrease in the num- 
ber of training courses offered this year in 
the south. The enrollment in her own 
library school has been cut in half. 

Mr. Wheeler agreed that “if we can 
cut the number of students going to library 
schools in 1932 in half, it will be a very 
fine thing,” but urged that recruiting for 
quality as opposed to quantity be un- 
checked. 

“We should take this opportunity not to 
tell presidents we don’t want so many 
people in library work but to have them 
tell us of their most wonderful seniors 
who are graduating and of the much finer 
group of candidates we are having in 1932 
than we ever had before—not forgetting 
that in 1942 we may all be doing business 
on a tremendous scale again, and that in 
1932 we have to be getting ready for it,” 
he declared. 

Alice S. Tyler, president of the Asso- 
ciation when the A. L. A. Recruiting 


Committee was created, indorsed Mr. 
Wheeler’s statement, saying that her im. 
pulse to suggest abandoning the committee 
before he spoke had been checked and that 
she thought it might still serve a useful 
purpose if it concentrated on securing the 
best possible personnel. 


CERTIFICATION ONE SOLUTION 


President Rathbone closed the discus- 
sion by suggesting that a solution to the 
problem of lowering standards by flooding 
the profession with partly trained people 
would be stringent state regulation of j- 
braries and certification of librarians, un- 
der which conditions no graduate of a 
one-term course would be eligible to a 
position of responsibility in the state. 

Later Mr. Sherman reopened the sub- 
ject to move that the question of unem- 
ployment among librarians and its relation 
to library school methods and procedure 
be referred to the Executive Board for 
consideration. ‘The motion was put toa 
vote and carried. 

The board at its meeting December 31 
voted that the matter be brought to the 
attention of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship with a request for a report. 

In response to a resolution presented by 
the Committee on Salaries, recommending 
that an investigation be made to determine 
what, if any, relief measures, loan funds, 
etc., should be adopted to alleviate distress 
among members of the profession, the 
Executive Board also voted that the head- 
quarters staff be requested to assemble in- 
formation about librarians who are out of 
employment and in actual need, and to 
make a report to the Executive Board if 
sufficient information is available to justify 
such action. 
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Our Obligation to Maintain Standards 


By CHARLES H. COMPTON 


Chairman, Committee on Salaries 


T A meeting of the Committee on 
Salaries, held in Chicago, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29, the chairman was instructed to 
write a letter to the members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, calling attention 
to what, in the opinion of the committee, 
is by far the most serious aspect of the 
effect of the depression on libraries. This 
is the problem of an oversupply of trained 
librarians. That the leaders of the profes- 
sion are aware of this problem is indicated 
by two exceedingly good papers presented 
at Chicago and by the discussion that 
followed them. Mr. Carleton B. Joeckel’s 
paper, which was read at the meeting of 
the Association of American Library 
Schools and is to appear in the Library 
Journal, and Dr. James I. Wyer’s paper, 
“Unemployment among Librarians,” pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Council and 
published in the January Bulletin (see p. 
22), both were well documented, and the 
conclusions, based on the figures given in 
each paper, seemed unanswerable.  Al- 
though the conclusions reached by Dr. 
Wyer were more optimistic than those of 
Mr. Joeckel, nevertheless either paper 
clearly indicates that the supply and de- 
mand of trained librarians is a subject 
requiring immediate attention. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Joeckel, a committee to study supply and 
demand of trained librarians was author- 
ized by the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, this committee to céoperate 


with the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship. Librarians have been so accus- 
tomed to a lack of trained workers that 
they cannot readily conceive of any other 
situation. We have, in fact, until the 
present, known of no other condition. The 
Board of Education for Librarianship, as 
lately as in its 1930 report, said, “The 
danger of an oversupply lies quite distant 
in the future.” The Activities Committee, 
in its report of December, 1930, did say, 
“A constant check should be made on 
supply and demand, for with the present 
low salaries an oversupply would, un- 
doubtedly, react disastrously on the pro- 
fession.” Certainly there are sufficient 
indications now that we should imme- 
diately take steps to meet any such danger. 
As Mr. Wheeler pointed out in the Coun- 
cil meeting, we should not, of course, 
be stampeded. 

It is clear that the general economic 
depression is largely due to the fact that 
in past years no plan was put into opera- 
tion to meet it. The conclusion now of the 
ablest students of the depression is that only 
by planning in advance can we prevent 
such depressions from recurring. Con- 
trolled production must be one of the 
main factors in preventing deflation. The 
supply of trained librarians is subject to 
the same law as any other trade or pro- 
fession. We can meet the present situation 
in one of two ways, either by the dis- 
credited laissez faire method of letting 
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the oversupply gradually reduce itself 
while, undoubtedly, salaries will drop and 
a poorer quality of recruits will enter the 
profession, or, if we are wise, we can 
control the number entering the profes- 
sion by limiting students more rigidly to 
those best fitted for the library profession. 
Dr. Wyer’s paper and also the discussions 
before the Council and the Association 
of American Library Schools indicated 
that the connection of library schools with 
universities renders control more difficult. 

The legal, medical, and engineering 
professions make no pretense of limiting 
the numbers entering their ranks. The 
library profession is small and compact; 
the difficulty of controlling our personnel 
is less difficult on that account. Why 
should we not take the lead in this respect ? 
Certainly the difficulty of control should 
not be as great as the disastrous conse- 
quences of flooding the market. Library 
school directors do not need, in my opin- 
ion, to fear the bogey of having fixed 
quotas imposed upon them. Information 
as to approximate demand for the prod- 
ucts of their schools will probably make a 
workable basis for limiting the number 
of their students. 

The years since the war have shown 
a steady raising of salary standards in the 
library profession. An examination of 
salary tables, compiled by the Committee 
on Salaries for the past nine years, indi- 
cates this. Some comparisons of salaries 
paid in 1922 and 1931 indicate that this 
increase averages approximately 20 per 
cent. That salaries have in some cases 
already been lowered by the depression is 
evident. ‘That they will continue down- 
ward seems probable. It is the obligation 
of librarians and library boards to main- 
tain salary standards as far as it lies within 
their power. Otherwise it is likely that all 


the progress made in raising salaries in the 
past ten years may be lost within a year 
or two. The most important thing during 
this depression is to conserve our personnel. 
Surely with the present salary scale dis- 
gracefully low, this cannot be done on a 
scale which is lower. 


da 


Fellowships Available 


Actinc under a grant from the Car. 
negie Corporation, the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships of the Amer- 
ican Library Association announces that a 
limited number of-grants is available for 
the school year, 1932-33. The purpose of 
these grants is to enable persons who have 
shown promise of contributing to the ad- 
vancement of the library profession to pur- 
sue a year of special study or research in 
library problems. 

In general, applicants should be gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities 
and should have had one year’s work in a 
library school and satisfactory experience, 
although these requirements may be varied 
for exceptional cases. The stipend for a 
fellowship will be $1,500 or more, varying 
according to the requirements of the recip- 
ient, and, if warranted, may be renewed 
for a second year. Scholarships will vary 
in amount from $750 to $1,000 and will 
be awarded to persons with less extensive 
experience and training. 

Applications should be filed before Feb- 
ruary 15, 1932, and should be addressed 
to the chairman of the American Library 
Association Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships, Harrison Warwick Craver, 
Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 
39th Street, New York City. The com- 
mittee will act upon applications before 
April 1, and applicants will be notified as 
soon as possible. 
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Melvil Dewey: Founder and Pioneer 


By RICHARD ROGERS BOWKER 
Editor of the Library Journal 


a American Library Association 


owes to Melvil Dewey that early de- 
velopment which was the basis of its 
present success and prosperity. He was a 
pioneer in this as in all things—library 
progress, simplified spelling, metric system, 
advanced education. 

As one of the trio who, in planning for 
the Library Journal issued the original call 
which brought together librarians for the 
initial conference in October, 1876, at 
Philadelphia, he was, so to speak, a pre- 
founder of the American Library Associ- 
ation and, for the succeeding quarter 
century, he above all others shaped its 
development. While the Association had 
its headquarters in Boston, he was head- 
quarters, and he remained as secretary 
through Justin Winsor’s presidency of 
seven years and in the succeeding terms of 
William F. Poole, Charles A. Cutter, and 
Frederick M. Crunden until 1890, when 
he rightly became A. L. A.’s fifth Presi- 
dent. [He again served as President of the 
Association in 1892 and 1893 and as secre- 
tary from 1897 to 1898. ] 

The invention—for it was no less—of 
the decimal classification for books was 
achieved while he was still an under- 
graduate, and its universality of scope was 
striking proof of the foresight and far 
sight of his out-reaching mind. When he 
came from Ambherst to Boston, while 
A. L. A. was but a yearling, he began the 
work of standardization of library equip- 
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ment, in close contact with Mr. Cutter, 
who was chairman of the active Codpera- 
tion Committee. After experiment with 
the smaller or index card, the metric size 
of the standard card was adopted and be- 
came the unit of measurement throughout 
library fittings. In 1883, seven years 
after the Association’s organization, he 
put before the Buffalo conference his plan 
for a library school which, four years later 
when called to be Columbia’s librarian, he 
realized despite the carping conservatism 
of the trustees who were cordial against 
the admission of women to any feature of 
the college privileges. The school which 
he planned and led was the first of the pro- 
fessional schools which have done much to 
make the calling of the librarian a recog- 
nized profession. 

Thus in less than ten years from his 
graduation at Amherst College he had 
realized dreams and made a start in these 
three great features of progress, which 
have made the modern library system in 
America, and started his triumphant cir- 
cling of the world. 

For a second ten years he gave himself 
chiefly to his library work at Columbia, 
to his duties as state librarian and in 
cognate educational relations at Albany, 
though to simplified spelling and the 
metric system he gave energy and enthusi- 
asm. 

In the third ten years, 1895 to 1905, the 
idea of a summer colony at Lake Placid 
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took physical shape, and in the past 
quarter century the Lake Placid Club and 
in the past five years his Lake Placid Club 
South chiefly engrossed him. The enor- 
mous extent of the first, including now 
more than 10,000 acres, and the quick de- 
velopment of the second mark the crown- 
ing successes of his varied career, though 
neither of these can remain as permanent 
a monument to him as his achievements in 
the library field. It was indeed a wonder- 
working of a mind of seventy-five that ac- 
complished in Florida the transformation 
of a lake, a township, and a railway station 
under the name of the northern institution 
and started the development of the 3,000- 
acre tract which the land company of that 


region, magnetized by Dewey’s enthusiasm, 
had assigned to his project. 

For sixty years his work had been un- 
remitting and triumphant and he had 
proved that work is the best tonic even in 
the later years of life. His eightieth birth- 
day was made the occasion of a worthy 
celebration by his clientele north and south, 
and death spared him to reap the full 
harvest of the seed-sowing that had been 
his mission and his glory. 

No memorial in words can compare 
with the memorial of deeds which, in 
thousands of libraries from America to the 
Far East, links the name of Melvil 
Dewey with achievement in the library 


field. 


DIKE 


Melvil Dewey: a Personal View 


By FRANK PIERCE HILL 


Former President of the American Library Association 


T WAS my good fortune to become ac- 
quainted with Melvil Dewey early in my 
library career. I met him first at the 
Buffalo conference in 1884. That was 
a wonderful gathering of librarians— 
Winsor, Cutter, Poole, and Dewey among 
others. I could only look at and listen to 
them. Dewey was the live wire, full of 
new ideas and pushing along the others 
whether or no they wanted to go. And he 
usually got what he wanted. The fiercer 
the opposition the harder he strove to 
carry his point. 

St. Clair McKelway once said Dewey 
was the only man he ever knew who could 
get up before a body of men such as com- 
posed the Board of Regents, convince the 


board that a certain policy was the only 
policy to be adopted, have the board adopt 
that policy unanimously ; and at a meeting 
of the same board a month later present a 
policy directly opposed to the one approved 
at the previous meeting, convince the board 
that that was the only course to pursue, 
have the board reverse itself and there and 
then vote unanimously to adopt the op- 
posite policy—leaving the meeting greatly 
pleased with the result, with themselves, 
and with Dewey. That sort of thing 
Dewey could do almost any time. He was 
a very convincing man. 

And he was a very helpful man. I re 
call writing to him, asking for a job, after 
I had been put out of my position in 
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Lowell, Massachusetts, for political rea- 
sons. He replied at once, offering me a 
place at fifty dollars a month. That wasn’t 
such a low salary for those days—even if 
it sounds so today. 


He assisted hundreds of needy libra- 
rians; and, even if we did not always 
approve his methods, we must credit him 
with being the most influential and effective 
librarian who ever dwelt among us. 


DP KEKE 


Sarah C. 


a COMLY NORRIS BO- 
GLE, assistant secretary of the American 
Library Association and one of the most 
widely known and loved A. L. A. mem- 
bers, died January 11 at White Plains, 
New York, after an illness of several 
months. 

Miss Bogle was acknowledged both here 
and abroad as one of the leading women 
librarians in the United States, her chief 
contributions to the profession being in the 
field of children’s work and education for 
librarianship. Among her associates she 
was noted for her genius in human rela- 
tionships, for her unfailing interest in their 
personal as well as their professional af- 
fairs, and for the inspiration which her 
criticism and advice constantly afforded. 

Born in Milton, Pennsylvania, Miss 
Bogle was the daughter of the late John 
Armstrong Bogle and Mrs. Emma Ridg- 
way (Norris) Bogle. Miss Bogle attended 
Miss Stevens’ School in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, and in 1904 received a cer- 
tificate from the Drexel Institute Library 
School. 

Before coming to the American Library 
Association in 1920, Miss Bogle had been 
librarian of Juniata College, and branch 
librarian in Queens Borough (New York) 
and Pittsburgh. As head of the children’s 
department in Pittsburgh and later as 





N. Bogle 


principal of the Carnegie Library School, 
she became nationally known for her de- 
velopment of library work with children. 
At the time of her death she was a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Experts for the 
study of children’s literature of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

For five years, from 1924 to 1929, Miss 
Bogle directed the Paris Library School 
under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association, as a demonstration of 
what a school of international character 
would mean to the library profession. At 
the time of her death, she had been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee of the 
International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations to consider the establishment of a 
permanent international library school, 
based on the Paris experiment. Previous 
to organizing the Paris school, she had con- 
ducted a summer library school course in 
Paris, as a member of the American com- 
mittee for work in devastated France. 

As the only official woman delegate, 
Miss Bogle represented the American Li- 
brary Association at the International 
Library Committee meeting held in Stock- 
holm two years ago, and the same year 
participated in meetings of the British Li- 
brary Association and the British Institute 
of Adult Education. The year before, at 
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the request of the Carnegie Corporation, 
she visited the Virgin Islands to consider 
their library needs. Following this visit 
and a visit of Governor Evans to the 
United States, a grant of $10,000 was 
made for the reorganization and expansion 
of the island libraries. 

Only those who worked with her know 
how frequently her advice was sought by 
college and university presidents and other 
educational leaders, as well as by libra- 
rians. As secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association, a position she held at 
the time of her death, she did much to 
raise professional standards and to guide 
library schools throughout the country. 

At the request of the Policy Committee 
of the Southeastern Library Association, 
in 1930 she made a survey of the library 
schools in thirteen southern states, which 
was considered by leading librarians as of 
prime importance, not only in relation 
to the development of southern library 
schools, but also as a check on the growth 
of mushroom training agencies which had 
begun to spring up in response to the 
rapidly increasing demand for trained li- 
brarians in schools. 

Miss Bogle was a member of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools, of 
which she was president in 1917-18, and 
also a member of the Keystone State, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois library associa- 
tions and the Illinois chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association. She had been elected 
a member of the American Library Insti- 
tute, and she belonged to the American 
Woman’s Association, the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
Chicago Library Club, of which she was 


president in 1922-23. She was also a 
member of the Professional Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Survey of Educa. 
tion of Teachers and the Société des Amis 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale et des 
Grandes Bibliothéques de France. She js 
survived by one brother, J. Norris Bogle 
of White Plains, New York. 
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An English Finding List 
To the Editor: 

I have read with much interest of the 
projects on the program of the Committee 
on Bibliography in the October, 1931, 
Bulletin. Paragraph 77 stated that the 
limitations of the budget prevent extended 
work on the compilation of a union finding 
list of printed books in foreign locations. 

Although the union finding list in this 
library is at present an exceedingly small 
one, we have an Information Department 
with a small collection of additional refer- 
ence material, by the aid of which the staff 
of the department are able to do a good 
deal in the way of locating books in Great 
Britain and Ireland. One of the most 
valuable of these tools is a union finding 
list of the periodicals in the university 
libraries. The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust have recently given a generous grant 
to cover the cost of publishing this list. 

We shall always be very glad to try to 
locate for any librarian in America books 
which may be wanted by his readers. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the In- 
formation Department, National Central 
Library, Galen Place, Bury Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. 

Luxmoore NewcomseE, Librarian, 
National Central Library 
London, England 

















Tentative Program of the 


Fifty-fourth Annual Conference 


New Orleans, Louisiana, April 25 to 30 


THEME: Libraries in a (hanging World 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Monday evening, Tuesday morning, Tues- 
day evening, and Saturday afternoon. 

First session: President’s address, by Jose- 
phine Adams Rathbone; reception. 

Second session: reports of treasurer and 
committees; address, “Cultural Problems 
and Prospects in the South,” by Edwin R. 
Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

Third session (joint session with Trustees 
Section): address, “The Public Library in 
American Civilization—New Ideas in Edu- 
cation,” by President Frank P. Graham, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Fourth session: address (speaker to be 
announced later). 


Aputt EpucaTion RounD TABLE 


A luncheon meeting, group meetings, and 
one general session. 

Luncheon meeting: topic, The Function of 
Discussion in an Aduit Education Program. 

Small group meetings: to be held at vari- 
ous times during the week, for the discussion 
of specific questions according to the tech- 
nique outlined in The process of group 
thinking, by Harrison S. Elliott. One of 
these meetings will be: 

Readers’ advisers round table: address, 
“The European Depression and the General 
Reader,” by Douglas Waples, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

General session: reports from discussion 
groups, summarizing week’s work, with con- 
clusions drawn, and recommending problems 
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for further discussion; reports from Com- 
mittee on Library Radio Broadcasting, and 
from any other group interested in adult 
education; discussion; election of Continuing 
Adult Education Round Table Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
One session. 


Art REFERENCE RouND TABLE 
A luncheon and one general session. 
General session: topics, Relations with 
Special Groups in the Community, and The 
Development of Special Collections. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Two sessions. 


Boarp oF EpucATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
One open and one closed session. 


Business Lipraries SECTION 
One session. Topic, The Economic Prob- 
lems of a Changing World, to be discussed 
from the point of view of the public library. 


CaTALoc SECTION 

One general session and two round table 
meetings. 

General session: business meeting, with 
reports of section committees; topics, A 
Necessary Adjustment for Libraries in the 
Changing World, and Progress in Codpera- 
tive Cataloging; discussion of the findings 
of the Committee on Codperative Catalog- 
ing, and a consideration of related subjects. 

Small libraries round table: topics, Cata- 
loging to Meet the Demands of the Modern 
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Public, and Training of Catalogers to Meet 
Present Day Demands in Small Libraries. 

Large libraries round table: discussion of 
the question, “In the field of cataloging, 
what can the larger libraries of today legiti- 
mately expect of library school graduates?” 
by library administrators, catalogers, and li- 
brary school faculty members. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 

One general session and three round table 
meetings. 

General session: speaker, Dr. Shelton 
Phelps, Graduate School, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Administrators’ round table (attendance 
limited to the librarian and one assistant 
each of institutions having a total annual 
budget in excess of $30,000). 

Reference librarians’ round table. 

Round table for librarians and staff mem- 
bers of college and university libraries. 


County Liprariges SECTION 
Two joint sessions with the League of 
Library Commissions and the Trustees Sec- 


tion and one short separate business meet- 
ing. 


HospitAL Lisraries ROUND TABLE 

One session. Topic, Salvaging the Human 
Product of the Machine Age; address, 
“Adapting Bibliotherapy to the Patient's 
Needs in the Changing Social Order’ 
(speaker to be announced later); question 
box and discussion of administrative and 
other problems. 

It is planned to arrange individual con- 
ferences with librarians experienced in vari- 
ous phases of hospital work, such as that 
with neuropsychiatric and tuberculous, as 
well as general, types of patients. 


Junior Cottece Lisraries RounpD TABLE 

Two sessions. 

First session: address, “The Junior Col- 
lege Library from the Standpoint of the 
Administrator and His Faculty” (speaker 
to be announced later) ; discussion of stand- 
ards and practices of individual schools in 
matters dealt with in the address; report of 
the Committee on Standards. 
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Second session: address, “Encouragement 
of Recreational Reading among Students in 
Junior Colleges” (speaker to be announced 
later); discussion of methods for obtaining 
desired results; address, “Recruiting for 
Librarianship through Student Service 
Groups” (speaker to be announced later) ; 
address, “Training for Junior College Li- 
brarianship,” Willard O. Mishoff, Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 


LEAGUE OF LisrARY COMMISSIONS 


Two joint sessions with the County Li- 
braries Section and the Trustees Section. 


LENDING SECTION 
Two sessions. 


LIBRARIES IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Rounpb TABLE 


One session. Topic, Prison Libraries. 


Liprary ARCHITECTURE ROUND TABLE 
One session. 


Liprary Rapio BroaApcAsTING RouND 
TABLE 
One session. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


Four or five sessions and a banquet. 


OrpER AND Book SELECTION RouND TABLE 
One session. 


PERIODICALS SECTION 

Two sessions. 

First session: topic, Periodicals in the 
New World; report, “Future Work of the 
Periodicals Section,” by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Three-Year Program, 
I. Charlotte Campbell, Public Library, St. 
Paul, Minn.; address, “Reference Periodi- 
cals: Codperation for Their Future Use,” 
by Charles W. Smith, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle; discussion. 

Second session: topic, The Use of Busi- 
ness Magazines in Libraries; “In the Large 
Public Library,” by Julia Ideson, Public Li- 
brary, Houston, Tex.; “In the Medium 
Sized Public Library,” by Arralee Bunn, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
“In the College Library,” by Guelda H. 


Elliott, Commerce Library, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; “Training in 
Meeting Their Problems,” by Faith E. 
Smith, Library School, Public Library, Los 


Angeles, Calif.; discussion. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


One session. 


Pusiic DocuMENTs RouNpD TABLE 


One session. Topic, Depository Library 
Legislation. 


Pus.icity Rounp TABLE 


One general session and one committee 
meeting. 

General session: topic, Publicity in 1932— 
A Symposium; discussion of publicity from 
the standpoint of present economic and social 
conditions, by Gratia A. Countryman, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, Minn., Carl Vitz, 
Public Library, Toledo, Ohio, and others. 


Reticious Books Rounp TABLE 


Two sessions. 

First session: address (speaker to be an- 
nounced later). 

Second session: discussion. 


ScHoo. LisrRARIES SECTION 


One general session, one business meet- 
ing, a joint session with the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children, and four round 
table meetings. 

General session: topic, The Library in the 
New School; address, “New Library Service 
for Rural and Village Schools,” by Edith A. 
Lathrop, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; address, “Library Service in 
Rural and Village Schools in the South” 
(speaker to be announced later); address, 
“Standardization for School Libraries,” 
Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Round table for junior-senior high school 
librarians. 

School library training round table. 

Elementary school librarians’ round table. 

Round table for teachers’ college libra- 
rians and librarians of special educational 
collections. 
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SECTION FOR LIBRARY Work WITH 
CHILDREN 

One general session, one business meet- 
ing, a joint meeting with the School Libra- 
ries Section, and a marionette play. 

General session: speaker, Count René 
d’Harnoncourt, illustrator of children’s 
books. 

Marionette play: “At the Sign of the 
Bible and Sun” (the name of John New- 
bery’s shop) ; presentation of the John New- 
bery medal. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
One session. ‘Topic, Books and Book 
Problems. 


TRAINING CLass SECTION 
One session. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 

Joint session with the League of Library 
Commissions and two joint sessions with the 
League and the County Libraries Section. 

Joint session with the League of Library 
Commissions: topic, Library Dividends to 
the Community: Cash Dividends and Social 
Dividends. 


University Liprary ExtTENSION SERVICE 
Rounp TABLE 
One session. 


Work WITH THE BLIND RounpD TABLE 
One session. Topic, Books and Work for 
the Blind. 


Younc Peopie’s Reapinc Rounp TABLE 
One session and a luncheon. 


FAAS 


What to Wear in Louisiana in 

April 

Members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation who are planning to attend the New 
Orleans conference are probably wondering 
what kinds of clothes they should take with 
them—feminine members especially. We 
should like to be helpful, but we offer these 
suggestions with our fingers crossed, to make 
allowances for capriciousness of the weather 
should it display one of its perverse moods. 

First of all, one should have a light-weight 
coat, for often the spring mornings and eve- 
nings are somewhat chilly; heavy coats are 
likely to be burdensome and unnecessary. 
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While we rather hesitate to suggest anything 
so troublesome as umbrellas, we whisper in 
cautious librarian-like tones that there are 
many days in April when they have been 
known to be blessed when at hand. 

For dinner and evening wear chiffon is 
always comfortable at this season, although 
crépes of various sorts are entirely appro- 
priate. For meetings and general wear, 
dark silk dresses or spring prints should be 
adequate. Sometimes, however, it has been 
warm enough in April for tub silks and other 
light clothes to be desirable. 


IN 
Special Librarians’ 1932 Meeting 


The Special Libraries Association will 
hold its 1932 meeting at Lake Placid, New 
York, during the week of June 12. A cordial 
invitation is extended to members of other 
library associations to be present. 

Atta B. CLar.in, President, 
Special Libraries Association 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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“The Old French Lady by the 
River Bank” 


Introducing New Orleans! 


T HAS been said by more than one 
judicious traveler that New Orleans is 
one of the three cities on the American 
continent richest in atmosphere. Someone 
calls her “a Parisian who happened to 
cross the ocean and settle down on the 
banks of the Mississippi.” She is a city 
whose acquaintance is worth cultivating, 
and the best way to get acquainted with 
her is, first, to read about her past and 
present and then to pay her an extended 
call. For the first, we recommend these 
books; for the second, a visit to New 
Orleans late in April. The coral vine, the 
lantana, and the bignonia will be blooming, 
and—incidentally—the American Library 


Association will be in session——E. M. 
Cable, G. W. Creoles of Louisiana. Scrib- 


ner. 

A historical and descriptive account of 
the French-speaking population of Louisiana, 
with the interest centering in New Orleans. 
Dr. Sevier. Scribner. 

A realistic novel of New Orleans during 
the Civil War period. 

The Grandissimes. Scribner. 
Romance of New Orleans and its Creole 

inhabitants a century ago. 

Genthe, Arnold. Impressions of old New 
Orleans; a book of pictures. Doran. 
The very spirit of the old French city is 

evoked by this work of a distinguished artist- 

photographer. 

Hotchkiss, C. W. New Orleans, the cres- 
cent city. In his Representative cities of 
the United States. Houghton. 

New Orleans is one of thirteen typical 
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cities, selected on account of their commer- 

cial, industrial, or historical importance. 

Hungerford, E. Old French lady by the 
river bank. In his Personality of Ameri- 
can cities. McBride. 

Keen, often humorous observations. 
King, Grace E. La Dame de Sainte Her- 

mine. Macmillan. 

A tale of the settlement of New Orleans 
by Bienville in 1718. 

New Orleans, the place and the 
people. Macmillan. 

A charming, authentic history of New 
Orleans by a native who loves and appre- 
ciates her. 

The pleasant ways of St. Médard. 

Macmillan. 

A poignant lament for the south which 
gives much of the charm and grace of the 
old New Orleans atmosphere. 

Olmstead, Florence. Madame Valcour’s 
lodger. Scribner. 

Pleasant story of a typically French house- 
hold. 

O’Connor, Elizabeth. My beloved south. 

Putnam. 

The lighter side of life in southern towns 
and on old plantations. 

Phillips, U. B. Life and labor in the old 
south. Little. 

Saxon, Lyle. Fabulous New Orleans. Cen- 
tury. 

A fascinating account of the continuous 
pageant that has been New Orleans through 
more than two centuries. 

Street, Julian. American adventures. Cen- 
tury. 

Sympathetic, delightful descriptions of the 
south, with a fine chapter on New Orleans. 
Tinker, E. L. Toucoutou. Dodd. 

The story concerns a beautiful young girl 
brought up by her octoroon mother to 
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believe she is an orphan and of unmixed 

white parentage. 

Tinker, Frances. Old New Orleans. 4 v. 
Appleton. v. 1—Widows only; the sixties. 
v. 2—Strife; the seventies. v. 3—Closed 
shutters; the eighties. v. 4—Mardi Gras 
masks; the nineties. 


aa 


New Orleans by Way of the Ali- 
mentary Canal 


‘Tut name New Orleans suggests 
many pleasant things—old French balco- 
nies, banana and lemon trees, date palms, 
moss-hung oaks, a wide curving river. To 
some it suggests strange old cemeteries and 
cobbled streets. But to everyone, at least 
if they have been there, it brings to mind 
good food, exquisitely prepared. A trip to 
New Orleans must include a trip to its 
famous restaurants. There you can sample 
all the specialties, some of which we are 
listing for you here. We hope their names 
will give you an appetite for New Orleans 
and the April conference.—E. M. 


Relishes 
Tomato frappé a la Jules César 
Oeufs Balthazar (frozen eggs with hors 

d’oeuvres ) 

Soups 
Onion soup au fromage 
Consommé with cheese 
Oyster (or crab) gumbo filé 
Crab okra gumbo 
Oyster soup Louisiane 
Turtle soup 
Crayfish bisque 


Sea Food 

Oysters Rockefeller 

Oysters en brochette 

Red-snapper de luxe 

Courtbouillon (fish cooked with tomatoes, 
olive oil, and wine) 

Bouillabaisse (another version of the 
above, must be ordered a day ahead) 

Stuffed crabs 

Shrimp Louisiane 

Sole Marguery 


Trout meuniére 
Pompano en papillote 
River shrimp 
Crab supréme 
Soft shelled crabs 
Frogs’ legs 
Crab omelet 
Three Famous Dishes 
Jambalaya Lafitte 
Dinde Rochambeau (turkey and ham com- 
bination with distinctive French sauce) 
Fricassee of chicken Pointe Coupée 
Eat with the Above 
Potatoes soufflé 
Plantains 
Eggplant fritters 
Breads 
Beaten biscuits, French bread, batter 
bread 
Salads 
Shrimp 
Avocado 
shrimp) 
Heart of palm 


Henri (alligator pear and 


Desserts 

Biscuit glacé 

Meringue glacé 

Omelet soufflé 

Gateaux mocha 

French pancakes with jelly (or with pow- 

dered sugar and lemon juice) 

Camembert cheese with Bar-le-Duc jelly 
Coffee 

Café brilot 

Creole coffee 


Wr 
Invitation from Houston 
Whuen the American Library Asso- 


ciation comes south, we would so very 
much like to have as many members as 
possible visit Houston. If a stop-over could 
be arranged for the central and western 
parties at least, we would be delighted. 
We think Houston is well worth seeing, 
and we would also be proud to exhibit the 
Houston Public Library. 
Ju ta IpEson 

Houston, Texas 
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A Godmother of Music in the 
Public Library 


By ESTHER HALL DIXON 
Executive Assistant, Special Membership and Endowment Department 


USIC collections in public libra- 
ries are of comparatively recent origin, but 
practically all the large libraries and even 
some of the smaller ones are now featuring 
activities which contribute to community 
musical education. 

In Detroit, Cleveland, and Portland 
(Oregon), the public library furnishes ma- 
terial for symphony concert programs. The 
Cleveland Public Library frequently 
broadcasts before concerts calling atten- 
tion to the help the library can give in 
the appreciation and understanding of the 
program. St. Louis provides a series of 
recitals, in the library, designed primarily 
to call attention to its music collection. 

The smaller libraries have also found 
ways to be of service. In Mason City, 
Iowa, library music hours have afforded 
satisfactory means of exhibiting books and 
music aids. In Evanston, Illinois, the li- 
brary owns an endowed music collection 
with an annual income to maintain it at 
ahigh standard. The use of a reproducing 
piano, which is a feature of the service, is 
free to anyone for half-hour periods. Shop- 
girls avail themselves of it at the noon 
hour, and on Sunday evenings it is fre- 
quently engaged ahead. Public musical 
programs are given in the Art Center of 
the library through the volunteer assist- 
ance of local musicians. 

The giving of concerts is the latest de- 
velopment in the promotion of music ap- 
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preciation through libraries and one which 
is attracting the interest and support of 
many lovers of music. Outstanding among 
the pioneers in this movement is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, honorary and 
sustaining member of the American Li- 
brary Association, who is nationally and 
internationally known as a patroness of 
music in public libraries and museums. 
Perhaps her best known expression of this 
belief in libraries is the auditorium bearing 
her name which she has given to the Li- 
brary of Congress. In addition to the 
building, she has made provision for $25,- 
ooo annually to be devoted to promoting 
appreciation of chamber music, bringing 
the total gift to more than six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“T believe the public library can do few 
things more helpful to modern life than 
to assist the public to understand and to 
appreciate music,” declares Mrs. Coolidge. 

“Quantity production” does not appeal 
to Mrs. Coolidge so much as the cultiva- 
tion of the exceptional, for the stimulus 
and benefit of the superior understanding. 
In explaining her gift of the auditorium 
to the Library of Congress she has said: 
“I wished to make possible, through the 
Library of Congress, the composition and 
performance of music in ways which might 
otherwise be considered too unique or too 
expensive to be ordinarily undertaken.” It 
was also her wish that advice should be 
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sought from broad-minded and disinter- 
ested musicians, and that the audience be 
chosen largely from those whose musical 
taste and experience qualified them “ 
listen sincerely and appreciatively.” 

Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress, in commenting upon Mrs. Coolidge’s 
gift says: ‘“The effects may be far-reaching, 
and the little auditorium at our national 
capital prove—as a Japanese visitor, with 
quick intelligence, has prophesied—a ‘foun- 
tain of connoisseurship’ for the entire 
country.” Dr. Putnam also calls atten- 
tion to the growth in influence of the 
Coolidge Foundation due to the fact that 
many concerts are broadcast; that pro- 
grams go out as examples to similar enter- 
prises; that under the foundation concerts 
have been given in various other cities, 
including as far western a city as Los 
Angeles; and that the foundation has also 
permitted the broadcasting of programs of 
chamber music from a studio, thus reaching 
a large public. 

The annual income from the Coolidge 
music endowment is used specifically for 
the following purposes: 


to 


(a) To aid the music division of the Li- 
brary of Congress in the development of the 
study, composition, and appreciation of mu- 
sic, by enabling it 

(b) To establish and conduct a periodic 
festival or festivals of music; 

(c) To give concerts and defray all the 
expenses connected therewith; 

(d) To offer and award a prize or prizes 
for any original composition or compositions 
performed in public for the first time at any 
festival or concert given under the auspices 
of the Library of Congress; 

(e) To pay regularly to the chief of the 
music division of the library an honorarium, 
which shall be distinct from any govern- 
mental salary received by him, and shall be 
in recognition of the special labor (much of 
it outside of official hours and routine), spe- 


cial responsibility, and inevitable personal 
expense imposed upon him in the suitable 
execution of these purposes; 

(f) To further the purposes of musicol- 
ogy through the music division of the Li- 
brary of Congress; 


(g) To do any and all lawful acts and 
things designed to promote the art of music, 
so far as any of the foregoing purposes come 
within the charitable uses which are allowed 
and can be sustained by law, this proviso 
being inserted out of caution to make the 
public and charitable purpose of this gift 
unambiguous and unmistakable. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge was born in 
Chicago, the daughter of Albert Arnold 
Sprague, who founded the wholesale gro- 
cery business of Sprague, Warner and 
Company. Her cousin, Colonel A. A, 
Sprague of Chicago, also is a sustaining 
member of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Having early shown a decided mu. 
sical talent and having found in music a 
solace during times of anxiety and grief, 
she has fostered that art with grateful de- 
votion. She also inherited from her father 
and mother a keen love for music and a 
rare munificence which have found expres- 
sion in various ways too numerous to men- 
tion here, except for the giving of free 
concerts in public libraries and museums 
of large American cities and the introduc- 
tion to the American public of many of 
the chamber music groups of Europe. 

When Mrs. Coolidge was nominated as 
an honorary member of the American Li- 
brary Association at the Los Angeles 
conference in 1930, Everett R. Perry pre- 
sented her claims to this distinction, citing 
her “unselfish devotion to the cause of fine 
music which has found expression in many 
gifts of chamber music concerts to various 
libraries of the country.” He mentioned, 


in particular, a series of eight historic 
chamber music recitals given by the Lon- 
don String Quartet at the Boston Public 
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DISARMAMENT READING LIST 


Library and repeated at several of its 
suburban branches. 

Yale University, Smith College, and 
Mills College have recognized her contri- 
bution to education by conferring upon her 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts; 
Mt. Holyoke College has given her the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. For her cul- 
tural services to Europe she has been made 


Chevalier of the Order of Leopold by the 
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King of the Belgians, and has received 
the much-coveted cross of the Legion of 
Honor from the French government. 

Of such munificence as Mrs. Coolidge’s, 
Dr. Putnam says it is “difficult to write 
with moderation. One can only say that 
it speaks for itself to us who are living and 
who are able to see the results of the 
moment. It will continue to speak for it- 
self to posterity.” 


DK KE 
Disarmament: a Reading List 
Supplied by the New York State Library 


HE Disarmament Conference con- 
vening at Geneva on February 2 marks the 
most important crisis in world history 
since Versailles. Upon its outcome will 
depend not only the hopes of peoples of 
the world for relief from the increasing 
burden of armaments, but also the course 
of international relations for a generation 
to come. 

Public opinion in this country, as in 
other countries, is divided between those 
who wish total disarmament to the extent 
of the Wilson formula, which was for 
“disarmament in all countries consistent 
with domestic security,” and those who 
feel that the cause of world peace is fur- 
thered by maintenance of large navies, 
armies, and forces in the air. The cost 
of this government’s preparation for the 
next war and payment of the cost of earlier 
wars is 70 per cent of its enormous annual 
budget, or more than six hundred million 
dollars. That this has a bearing on the 
present economic situation cannot be de- 
nied. That our civilization is at the cross- 
roads, its fate to be decided largely by the 
conference, many persons believe. 


It is impossible to decide for one’s neigh- 
bor what is the right course for this coun- 
try and for others. It is important that 
everyone be informed, however, about all 
points at stake. Much will depend on 
public opinion. An uninformed, preju- 
diced opinion is dangerous, but often more 
vocal than an enlightened one. It is neces- 
sary that everyone be given an opportunity 
to make up his mind in this matter, and 
that all sides be presented in order that 
decisions arrived at by men in the street 
be sound and intelligent, broad, and sym- 
pathetic with all points of view. 

Among the books noted below, that by 
Norman Angell is a brilliant, thought- 
provoking argument against war, in which 
is dispelled the illusion that commercial 
and industrial well-being depends on arma- 
ment. Written twenty years ago, it is still 
enlightening and informative. 

Madariaga, the ambassador to this 
country from Spain, formerly connected 
with the secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, writes with clarity and understand- 
ing on the subject of armaments, which, 
he says, are a loss and a danger. By 
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critical and historical means he attempts to 
prove the need and value of the League 
of Nations, which he believes has failed of 
its purpose only because the United States 
has not become a member. 

Major Lefebure, an officer in the Chem- 
ical Division of the French Army in the 
last war, has written a discussion of arma- 
ment and disarmament from the non- 
political and scientific or technical point of 
view, touching on the expansion of arma- 
ment, the essential principles of disarma- 
ment, and disarmament applied to the new 
destructive agencies of war. Fifteen well 
known people write brief introductions. 

Mrs. Tuttle, with fifteen years of ex- 
perience in the international field, has 
written a book primarily for American 
women, who, she feels, are constantly as- 
suming a more important place in influ- 
encing public opinion. She considers the 
League of Nations, the International La- 
bor Office, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the Locarno treaties, and 
the Briand-Kellogg pact, the five alterna- 
tives to force. She appraises each of these 
and concludes by saying that there is 
enough machinery existing today to keep 
the peace of the world if the people wish 
peace. 


Angell, Norman (Ralph Norman Angell 
Lane). The great illusion. Putnam, 1913. 
$1.50 

Madariaga, Salvador de. Disarmament. 
Coward-McCann, 1929. $5 

Lefebure, Victor. Scientific disarmament. 
Macmillan, 1931. $2.50 

Tuttle, F. G. Alternatives to war. Har- 
per, 1931. $3 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The November, 1931, issue of World 
Tomorrow is devoted to disarmament and 
allied subjects. Articles by L. P. Morgan, 
“How to Disarm,” Kirby Page, “Why 


Disarmament?” and R. B. Fosdick, “Two 
Roads to Disarmament,” cover three im- 
portant phases of the subject. 

Others recent articles are: 

Gerould, J. T. “Obstacles to Disarma- 
ment,” Current History, 35:257-30, Nov., 
1931 

Terry, J. W. “Disarmament or Disas- 
ter,” North American Review, 232 :292-302, 
Oct., 1931 

Cecil, Lord E. H. “Facing the World 
Disarmament Conference,” Foreign Affairs, 
10:13-22, Oct., 1931 

Dulles, A. W. “The Disarmament Puz- 
zle,” Foreign Affairs, 9:605-16, July, 1931 

Many other important articles have ap- 
peared in current magazines and may be 
continually expected. The series of bul- 
letins issued by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation has frequent references to this 
subject, as well as to other subjects of 
international importance. 


IAA 
Document Legislation 


In accorpaNce with the instruc- 
tions of the Executive Board, the Com- 
mittee on Public Documents is planning 
a review of depository library legislation. 

As a preliminary step, President Rath- 
bone, at the request of Rollin A. Sawyer, 
chairman of the committee, has asked 
the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, 
the American Association of University 
Professors, the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and the American Historical Society 
to appoint members of their associations to 
serve on a joint committee with which the 
Committee on Public Documents may 
confer. It is felt that such a representa- 
tive group, having studied the situation in 
regard to the deposit of documents and 
having agreed upon a program, should be 
able to effect any desirable changes in the 
law. 
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Sixth School Yearbook Announced 


_ the most important action 
of the School Libraries Committee at the 
Midwinter Meeting was its decision to 
adopt School Library Rooms and Equip- 
ment as the subject for the sixth Year- 
book. Members of the committee who 
later attended the session of the Library 
Extension Board, at which problems of 
the rural school library were discussed by 
Edith A. Lathrop of the U. S. Office of 
Education, and who heard the expressions 
of satisfaction from state workers when 
the subject of the new Yearbook was an- 
nounced had no doubts as to the wisdom of 
the choice. Will all school librarians make 
it their business to send at once to Helen 
M. Harris, Knoxville, Tennessee, pictures, 
floor plans, drawings, and descriptive notes 
dealing with workable devices? Inexpen- 
sive makeshifts and clever adaptations of 
schoolroom equipment to library use will 
also be gratefully received. 

The committee was happy to welcome to 
its membership and its sessions this year 
several persons who have a vital interest 
in school library development, although 
their special work lies in other or more 
comprehensive fields. Among these were 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, who has recently 
completed an intensive investigation of 
school libraries for the U. S. Survey of 
Secondary Education and who is the li- 
brarian-elect of Stephens Junior College; 
Sabra W. Vought, librarian of the U. S. 
Office of Education; Joseph L. Wheeler, 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; and Harold F. Brigham, li- 
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brarian of the Louisville Public Library. 
The committee should profit by the com- 
prehensive vision of such members. 

The first midwinter session of the com- 
mittee was devoted largely to the discus- 
sion of its changing functions in the new 
statement of the field and functions of the 
American Library Association. It was ex- 
plained by two members who are also 
members of the A. L. A. Executive Board 
that the inclusion, in the proposed A. L. A. 
reorganization, of the activity, “Library 
work with children and youth in and out 
of school,” under the division of “Informa- 
tion and advisory service,” was a definite 
attempt to pave the way toward the estab- 
lishment of the expert advisory service at 
A. L. A. Headquarters which school li- 
brarians and children’s librarians have for 
some time so earnestly desired. It was 
further stated that, while the inclusion of 
school library and public library activities 
under one heading did not necessarily 
determine a final union in one headquar- 
ters service or staff member, nevertheless 
the demands of economy and compact 
administration suggested such an arrange- 
ment. The committee therefore agreed to 
report to the Council that, while the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the demands 
in the school library field were sufficiently 
pressing to justify the establishment at 
headquarters of a school library depart- 
ment, it nevertheless would gladly partici- 
pate in a department set up on a broader 
basis to include school library service as a 
part of its interest. 
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The second session of the committee 
opened happily with the reading by 
Martha Wilson of extracts from a letter 
written by Mary E. Hall, delightfully ex- 
pressing her surprise and pleasure in re- 
ceiving from her library and educational 
friends the Christmas gift of eight hundred 
dollars’ worth of bonds, which are to be 
used towards a trip to Europe. 

Among the matters discussed informally 
was the progress of plans being made by 
the School Libraries Section for an exhibit 
at the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence in Washington. It was moved 
and carried that the committee express its 
willingness to coéperate in any way. 

In view of the fact that appropriations 
to cover the proposed new advisory service 
at A. L. A. Headquarters will not be avail- 
able for a year or more, it was suggested 
that the library division of the U. S. Office 
of Education might wisely increase its ad- 
visory service in this field. A recommen- 
dation was sent to the A. L. A. Executive 
Board embodying this suggestion. 

The reasons for changing the Education 
Committee to the smaller, less cumbersome 
School Libraries Committee were outlined 
by Helen M. Harris, chairman of the 
latter group. In considering the work and 
the appointments for the committee this 
year the A. L. A. Executive Board agreed 
with several previous chairmen that the 
size of the committee had grown unwieldy 
and that its activities had become too 
numerous to be successfully handled by a 
volunteer chairman. It seemed wise to 
postpone further work along certain lines 
until there should be a school library de- 
partment, with a specialist in charge, who 
could devote to it the time required by the 
growing demands in the field. A com- 
paratively small committee was therefore 
appointed with the following objectives: 


1. To assist in bringing about a closer 
coéperation with the National Education 
Association and other educational associa- 
tions. 


2. To aid in the establishment of a school 


library department at the earliest possible 
date. 


3. To select a topic and edit a yearbook 
that will be up to the standard of previous 
Yearbooks in practical value to librarians 
and school administrators. 


Members of the committee are: Miss 
Harris, Harold F. Brigham, Lucile F. 
Fargo, Clara E. Howard, B. Lamar John- 
son, Mildred H. Pope, Sabra W. Vought, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Martha Wilson, 
Eleanor Witmer, and Harriet A. Wood. 

School librarians, and indeed the whole 
library profession, will always be indebted 
to the many faithful and energetic mem- 
bers of the larger committee who carried 
on its helpful work at great personal sacri- 
fice. 

Lucie F. Farco, Acting Secretary 


fr 
Corrections 


Dve to an editorial misunderstand- 
ing, it was stated in the January Bulletin 
that the Section for Library Work with 
Children charges an initiation fee. The 
following correction has been received 
from Emma Lee, chairman of the section: 
“Membership dues in the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children are one dollar. 
This applies to new members or renewals. 
There is no initiation fee.” 


During the midwinter meetings it was 
erroneously reported that Birmingham was 
one of three public libraries, in cities of 
more than 200,000 population, which 
showed decreases in circulation during the 
last fiscal year. We are glad to correct this 
statement and announce that Birmingham 
circulated over 220,000 more books than 
in the previous year. 
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| Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Record Achieved 
To A. L. A. Members: 


Membership is a vital force in every 
association, and the ebb and flow of mem- 
bers indicate the curtailment of many of its 
activities on the one hand, or the strength 
for a promising future on the other. 

In 1931, the American Library Association 
achieved its largest membership. Its flag 
can remain flying at this peak only if every 
member feels the individual responsibility for 
keeping it there. How can this object be 
assured? Retaining membership in the Asso- 
ciation and paying dues promptly are the 
first steps. The work entailed in this con- 
nection alone is enormous, and monthly bill- 
ing is unpleasant for both the sender and the 
recipient. One-year members, who, by join- 
ing to attend the conference and to avail 
themselves of the principles granted to mem- 
bers, feel they have finished with that re- 
sponsibility should be convinced that we 
cannot do without them, nor can they do 
without us. Prospective members can be 
influenced in their resolve to join, if enthu- 
siasm and interest are exhibited by those 
already affiliated with the A. L. A. 

Over a long period of years the Member- 
ship Committee has given its best efforts to 
produce these encouraging results. It is 
hoped that their loyalty in this work will be 
rewarded by an increasing membership in 
1932, which will add to the professional 
strength and power of the Association. 

Maria V. Leavitt, Chairman, 


Membership Committee 
New York City 


“Guide to Inexpensive Series” 


To A. L. A. Members: 

Have you found the “Guide to Inex- 
pensive Series,” as published in the Booklist 
of August, 1931, of any value? What errors 
have you detected? What entries were made 
which might better have been left out? What 


;- 


was left out which should have been in- 
cluded? Is it worth a revised edition? The 
Committee on Reprints and Inexpensive 
Editions invites correspondence on these or 
any other pertinent points connected with 
this guide. 
Fora B. Roserts, Chairman, 

Committee on Reprints and 

Inexpensive Editions 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Mr. Redstone Appointed 
To the Editor: 

To fill the position of director of the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries, made vacant by the 
death of Mr. Charles F. D. Belden, the 
governor has appointed Mr. Edward H. 
Redstone, who has been a member of the 
Board of Free Public Library Commission- 
ers, as well as state librarian since 1919. 

The governor at the same time appointed 
Rev. John A. Butler to fill the vacancy on 
the board. Father Butler was for several 
years chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Cambridge Public Library. 


E. KATHLEEN JONES 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Death Sentence Lifted 


To the Secretary: 

You may remember that in the August 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin, under the head- 
ing, “A Book under ‘Death Sentence,’” ap- 
peared a plea to the members of the A. L. A. 
to help save the life of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and his wife by Julian Hawthorne. Chal- 
lenged by the article, we requested you to 
make the statement in the Bulletin that 
Houghton Mifflin Company would agree to 
reprint the biography in two volumes to be 
sold for $5, if 270 orders were received from 
libraries by January 1, 1932. 

We are very glad to announce that the 
libraries of America have responded with 
orders. While the minimum requirement of 
270 orders has not been received, we are 
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willing to reissue the title in the hope that 
the remaining copies will be taken up by 
libraries within the next few months. In 
doing this we feel that a first, important step 
has been taken in establishing a friendly and 
coéperative relationship between publisher 
and librarian for the preservation of the 
standard American works of literature. 

We presume that you will wish to an- 
nounce that the printing order has been 
placed for these copies and that, as soon as 
they are ready, they will be shipped to the 
librarians who have signified their interest in 
the title by placing advance orders. We feel 
certain that Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
wife is only one of many out-of-print titles 
which are now in active demand. We shall 
continue our work for the preservation of 
these titles and we hope that you will pass 
on to us any information which may come 
to your attention concerning out-of-print 
books, in demand by libraries, which once 
appeared on our lists. 

Warren B. KoeHter, 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

Boston, Massachusetts 


The Negro Press 


To the Editor: 

More than 200 Negro newspapers are 
published in the United States—one or more 
for nearly every community which includes 
a considerable Negro population. While 
most of these resemble the village weekly, 
devoted to local personals, a few are sufh- 
ciently national in scope to be considered for 
the periodical list of any library which 
serves Negro readers. 

The seven weeklies listed below have been 
chosen on the basis of scope and use from 
some sixty Negro newspapers received regu- 
larly by the Fisk University Library. In 
addition to the newspapers themselves, 
Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers, 1931; 
Negro Year Book, 1931; and Ziff’s Rate 
Book, No. 14, devoted to Negro newspapers 
(W. B. Ziff Company, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City), were consulted in com- 
piling the list. Circulation figures are shown 
in parentheses. 

Afro-American. 1892-date. 628 N. Eu- 
taw St., Baltimore, Md. $2. (21,870) 


One of the oldest nationally read Negro 
weeklies now published. 

Amsterdam News. 1909-date. 2293—7th 
Ave., New York City. $2. (33,182) 

Primarily concentrates on Harlem and 
eastern Negro news. 

Chicago Defender. 1905-date. 3435 Indi- 
ana Ave., Chicago. $3. (110,000) 

The most widely read Negro weekly. Is 
influenced in make-up and content by the 
Hearst type of journalism. 

Negro World. 1912-date. 142 W. 130th 
St., New York City. $2.50. (17,180) 

A well edited, race-conscious weekly with 
a considerable circulation in the West Indies. 
It is the national organ of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association and is dis- 
tinguished by a conservative make-up re- 
sembling that of the New York Times. 

Norfolk Journal and Guide. 1901-date. 
719 E. Olney Road, Norfolk, Va. $2.50. 
(17,000) 

Perhaps the best Negro weekly for 
libraries because it is well edited; has a 
conservative, attractive make-up, contains 
important news of nation-wide interest and 
is less sensational than most of the other 
weeklies. 

Pittsburgh Courier. 1910-date. Center 
Ave. at Francis St., Pittsburgh, Pa. $3. 
(50,523) 

Second in popularity only to the Defender. 
It is read by Negroes in every section of the 
country. Specializes in sport news. 

Washington Tribune. 1921-date. 920 U 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. $2.50. 
(8,055) 

Devoted to the large Negro community 
in the nation’s capital, but also includes 
some national news. Distinguished by a 
certain sophistication. 

Louis S. SHores, Librarian, 
Fisk University Library 
Nashville, Tennessee 


PIAA 


St. Joseph Public Library (Mo.), Irving 
R. Bundy, librarian, offers: Masters in art, 
complete set of 108 monographs, unused, 
perfect condition, for $40; Comprehensive 
treatise on inorganic and theoretical chem- 
istry, V. I-11, 1922-1931, by J. W. Mellor, 
for $150. 
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Prison Library Practice 


The Prison Library Handbook, prepared for 
the Committee on Libraries in Correc- 
tional Institutions of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Committee on 
Education of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. E. Kathleen Jones, editor-in-chief. 
$1.50. 

This is an excellent example of coépera- 
tion between organizations whose interests 
overlap. The A. L. A. committee is indebted 
to Mr. Austin H. MacCormick of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons and the 
American Prison Association Committee on 
Education for contributions to the book, and, 
through Mr. MacCormick, to the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, Incorporated, and the Amer- 
ican Association of Adult Education for con- 
tributions of funds toward the preparation 
of the book. 

The book meets a long and deeply felt 
need for a clear statement of simplified prac- 
tice to be used by untrained librarians in cor- 
rectional institutions. Following a discussion 
of the value of libraries in prisons, the neces- 
sity of adequate budgetary provision, the 
library personnel; book selection, and prob- 
lems peculiar to institutional libraries, the 
book takes up each step, from book ordering 
to delivery to the readers, and gives the 
necessary statistics. 

The simplified methods recommended are 
based on experience. Many of the short cuts 
described are applicable to the administration 
of small public libraries. The chapters on 
“Bringing the Library to the Readers,” 
“Reader Guidance and Reference Service,” 
and “The Library and Special Groups” 
touch vital points in prison library work, and 
the practices cited—while embodying modern 
psychological principles—are not based on 
idealism, but on actual experience in prisons. 
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The last-named chapter includes a discussion 
of service to racial groups and adult illiter- 
ates. A practical chapter on “Binding and 
Repair of Books” and a list of tools and sup- 
plies will help the inmate workers who have 
been doing this work painstakingly, but with- 
out proper materials or instruction. 

The following lists are appended to the 
volume: “Condensed Outline of the Dewey 
Classification ;” “The More Important Ref- 
erence Books and Lists;” ‘Magazines, 
Newspapers, and Documents;’ “Book Re- 
views and Book Lists;’ “Desirable Editions 
and Series;” “Firms Supplying Books and 
Library Materials.” 

Mrs. Bette Hotcoms JOHNSON, 
Executive Secretary, 
Connecticut Public Library Committee 


Novels Depicting Vocations 
Vocations in fiction, prepared by Mary Re- 

becca Lingenfelter and Marie Alice 

Hanson. 100 p. Mimeographed, 35c. 

V ocations in fiction is an annotated list of 
350 fiction titles. The novels listed treat or 
touch on more than sixty-five vocations, 
from actor to government workers. A use- 
ful feature is the classification of each novel 
for the type of reader for whom it is suited 
—children, young people, or adults. These 
are indicated by symbols—J, Y, and A. 

Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, who is now 
attending the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University, has been on the staff 
of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University. Marie Alice Han- 
son is on the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library. 

The American Library Association has 
plans for a somewhat exhaustive subject 
index of fiction, of which this vocational list 
will, it is hoped, some day form a part. 
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Midwinter Council Meetings 


First Session 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, December 29, 
President Josephine Adams Rathbone pre- 
siding. 

At the request of the President, Frank P. 
Hill read the following resolution prepared 
by a special committee appointed by the 
President: 


“Resolved: That the Amer‘can Library 
Association through its Council, assembled 
at its annual Midwinter Meeting for 1931, 
records its sense of great loss which the 
library world has sustained during the year 
in the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl of Indiana, Mr. Walter L. Brown of 
Buffalo, Mr. Charles F. D. Belden of Bos- 
ton, and now, on the very eve of this meet- 
ing, of Dr. Melvil Dewey of Lake Placid. 

“They all were eminent and enthusiastic 
in their contributions to education through 
the library—Mrs. Earl as a trustee inde- 
fatigable in her devotion to library advance- 
ment in Indiana and in attendance upon 
library meetings, and graciously hospitable 
to newcomers; Mr. Brown and Mr. Belden 
with a very definite influence upon their com- 
munities and upon the policies of the Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. Melvil Dewey, organizer 
of this Association and its first member, 
combining enthusiasm with scientific preci- 
sion to an unusual degree. His name is im- 
perishably associated with libraries, not only 
in America but the world over. Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Belden, and Dr. Dewey were 
all former presidents of the Association and 
Mrs. Earl had been first vice president.” 


The resolution was signed by Alice S. 
Tyler, George H. Locke, George B. Utley, 
Carl B. Roden, and Mr. Hill, chairman of 
the committee. It was unanimously passed 
by a rising vote. 


A. L. A. Fietps anp Functions 


Fields and functions of the American 
Library Association were next discussed, 
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following presentation by Harry Miller 
Lydenberg of the statement which is printed 
in full on pages 57-60. In offering the state- 
ment for consideration, Mr. Lydenberg re- 
called the activities of the Association and 
the Special Membership Committee, which 
culminated in the completion of the endow- 
ment drive at the New Haven conference. 
Shortly after the Association had thus to 
some degree demonstrated public confidence 
in its activities, the Executive Board pub- 
lished in the Bulletin a list of the Associa- 
tion’s present and suggested activities and 
solicited the comment of its members upon 
them (see October, 1931, Bulletin, p. 688). 
The board studied the replies received and 
appointed a special committee to put them 
into formal shape. 

Taking into account these comments and 
its own deliberations, the board prepared 
“A Program for the American Library 
Association,” of which “Fields and Func- 
tions’ is a part. The purpose of the program 
is to define in general terms the Association’s 
fields of activity and to indicate in some 
detail direction and emphasis for the next 
few years. 

In order that the report might be brought 
officially before the Council, its adoption was 
moved and seconded, and the question was 
then opened for discussion. It was pointed 
out, in response to a question raised, that all 
of the present or proposed activities of the 
Association were included or implied in the 
four main divisions. Under the general 
heading, “Improvement of library service,” 
for example, would be included the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, as well as 
other items. 

The secretary explained that the Execu- 
tive Board had felt called upon to look at 
all possible activities of the Association in a 
critical and appraising manner; that it had 
felt it necessary in making a long-time pro- 
gram to consider activities which were not 
under way, as well as those being currently 
carried on; that it had come to the conclu- 
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sion that there were few of the Association’s 
activities which did not appeal to certain 
groups of the membership; and that it had 
finally concluded that there were only four 
main fields of activity in which a professional 
library association should be engaged. In 
formulating its statement the board tried to 
evolve a program which would be as good 
five years hence as at the present time, 2 
program which would stand, independent of 
mere timely circumstances and administra- 
tive machinery. In conclusion the secretary 
stated that he hoped the administrative 
implications of the program would be fol- 
lowed slowly and gradually, looking toward 
the simplification of the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters machinery. 

Helen M. Harris, chairman of the School 
Libraries Committee, speaking on item 4 c, 
“Library work with children and youth in 
and out of school,” called attention to the 
fact that her committee had been appointed 
with the understanding and hope that it 
might make some progress toward bringing 
about the establishment of a school libraries 
department at A. L. A. Headquarters. The 
committee had been shown, however, that a 
department as originally conceived would be 
out of harmony with the present program. 
Members of the committee, therefore, had 
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authorized her to make the following state- 
ment: 

“While the School Libraries Committee 
is of the opinion that demands on the school 
library field are sufficiently pressing to 
justify the establishment of a school library 
department, it will gladly codperate in a 
department set up on a broader basis which 
includes school library service as one of its 
interests.” 

The budgetary side of the program was 
questioned, and it was indicated that the 
distribution of the Association's funds, pres- 
ent and hoped for, as outlined in the state- 
ment, did not constitute an actual budget, 
but rather a concrete expression of present 
principles and ideals. 

The secretary indicated that the program 
as adopted would be submitted with a letter 
of transmittal to the Carnegie Corporation. 

The adoption of “Fields and Functions” 
was called for and, on being put to a vote, 
was carried. 


LIBRARIES IN THE DEPRESSION 


Matthew S. Dudgeon then addressed the 
Council on “The Demands of the Times.” 
(For the paper, see January Bulletin, p. 6. 
For discussion of it, see this issue of the 


Bulletin, p. 67.) 


Second Session 


A second session of the Council was held 
Wednesday, December 30, President Rath- 
bone presiding. 

Charles E. Rush moved that the secretary 
be instructed to send a message of greeting 
to Miss Bogle, who was prevented by illness 
from being present. Mr. Rush was asked to 
serve as a member of the committee to draw 
up the resolution. 


LIBRARIES IN THE DEPRESSION 
(continued) 

“Economizing to Meet Budget Cuts,” a 
paper prepared by Jessie Welles, was then 
read in her absence by Russell J. Schunk. 
(For the paper, see p. 63. For discussion of 
it, see p. 72.) 

The third division of the general topic, 
Libraries in the Depression, was represented 
by a paper on “Unemployment among Li- 


brarians,” prepared by James I. Wyer and 
read in his absence by Joseph L. Wheeler. 
(For the paper, see January Bulletin, p. 22. 
For discussion of it, see this issue of the Bul- 
letin, p. 87.) 


SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP STATEMENT 


Mr. Lydenberg read a communication to 
the Executive Board from the Special Mem- 
bership Committee. (For the communication, 
with minor revisions, see p. 80.) 

President Rathbone expressed the hope 
that every member of the Council would 
consider himself especially authorized to in- 
form the membership generally of the facts 
regarding the Association’s financial situa- 
tion. 

Harold F. Brigham pointed out that many 
libraries, as well as individual members of 
the Association, had not suffered financial 
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reverses during the year, and that certain of 
these might be able and willing to take out 
contributing memberships at $25 or sustain- 
ing memberships at $100 a year. The fact 
was again brought up that, in spite of the 
activities of the Special Membership Com- 
mittee, many librarians were still not fully 
aware of the A. L. A. financial situation. 


ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS 


Mr. Brigham, chairman of the Committee 
on Annuities and Pensions, presented the 
committee’s report. (See p. 82.) It was 
moved and seconded that the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report be adopted, and 
the question was opened for discussion. 

Samuel H. Ranck pointed out the necessity 
of ascertaining in what states legislation 
would be necessary in order that the libraries 
as institutions might enter the proposed plan. 
Mr. Brigham reported that the committee 
had been in touch with the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, but that 
apparently librarians were not eligible for 
consideration by that organization. He 
stated further that the committee felt the 
establishment at A. L. A. Headquarters of 
a premium collection and promotion agency 
would inspire confidence in the library group, 
would work advantageously for the Associa- 
tion, and would cost comparatively little 
when one considers the benefits to be derived. 
Some conflicting testimony regarding the 
probable cost of maintenance of such an 
agency was presented by Clarence E. Sher- 
man, Louise Prouty, and the secretary, and 
it was suggested that this was a question 
which would require careful investigation. 
Mr. Brigham, speaking for the committee, 
said that presumably membership in the 
American Library Association would be pre- 
requisite to the entrance of any librarian or 
library into the annuities and pensions plan. 
The question was called for, and the Council 
adopted in principle the report of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions. 


CoMMITTEE ON CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


Bessie Sargeant Smith, reporting for the 
Committee on Chapters and Sections, of 
which she is chairman, recommended that 
the Council postpone approval of the forma- 
tion of a section for work with young people, 





for which a petition had been presented. 
She recommended that officers and com- 
mittees of the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table continue their present organi- 
zation until their work becomes so well 
defined that there is no overlapping with the 
School Libraries Section and the Section for 
Library Work with Children, or until for 
other reasons it may seem wise to approve 
the formation of a section. It was voted 
that the report be adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


The secretary read the following report 
of the Committee on Committees, as sub- 
mitted by Henry O. Severance: “The 
members of the Committee on Committees 
unanimously recommend that the name of 
the Committee on Libraries in Penal Insti- 
tutions be changed to read Committee on 
Libraries in Correctional Institutions.” On 
motion made and seconded, the Council voted 
to adopt the report. 


Liprary Trust Funps 


Mr. Ranck, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Library Revenues, announced that 
the committee had knowledge of trust funds 
for libraries in the United States totaling 
at least $105,000,000, or approximately ten 
million dollars more than the $95,000,000 
indicated in the report published by the 
United States Office of Education. 


To Make A. L. A. SiruatTion KNown 


Mary E. Downey spoke about the funds 
of the A. L. A. and suggested that the rank 
and file of librarians were still probably 
unaware of the Association’s need for money 
at the present time. She proposed that some 
person be chosen to present the case and a 
real appeal for memberships at each state 
library association meeting. George B. 
Utley, speaking for the Special Membership 
Committee, acknowledged with appreciation 
Miss Downey’s suggestion and said that the 
committee had felt it might seem a little 
discourteous to assume that the members of 
the Association were not aware of the actual 
situation at this time, but that on the basis 
of Miss Downey’s remarks the committee 
would be glad to place further information 
before the members of the Association. 
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Reprints DiscussED 

William Webb presented to the Council 
the problem of good and inexpensive reprints. 
He reported that the Flint Public Library 
had been keeping a file of all new reprints, 
particularly those costing less than $1.50, 
and that notes had been made on the format, 
type, paper, size, etc., of these reprints. He 
raised the question as to whether libraries 
throughout the country might be interested 
in having an information service regarding 
reprints as they appear and whether it would 
further be valuable to secure and make 
available information on older series already 
in print. He suggested that the editorial 
work in connection with such a proposal 
should probably be done by the American 
Library Association and that the material 
might be placed on cards and sold as a reg- 
ular service to libraries. Advantages offered 
by the plan would be one central source for 
checking orders and up-to-date information 
as to prices of the series, the best titles in 
any given series, and detailed facts about 
the physical features of the books themselves. 
A further suggestion was that series already 
in print might be apportioned to the various 
library schools, which would have the in- 
formation written up in a standard form. 

The secretary proposed that the Council 
accept the statement of the problem and that 
individual members of the Council present 
their comments to Mr. Webb or to Emily 
V. D. Miller, editor of publications. The 
matter was automatically referred to the 
Editorial Committee. 


RESOLUTION ON LIBRARIES IN THE 
DEPRESSION 

Carl B. Roden expressed the opinion that 
it would be of value if the Council officially 
declared itself as to what it felt to be the 
duty and the responsibility of the library to 
the community in time of depression, with 
particular emphasis on the point that the 
present, with its increased demands, is no 
time for the reduction either of library 
revenues or of library service. He asked 
whether this question might not be referred 
to the Executive Board and a statement care- 
fully formulated, which would represent the 
Association’s attitude. After some discus- 
sion, the Council adopted Mr. Roden’s 
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suggestion as a resolution to be formulated 
and phrased by the Executive Board. (See 
page 73.) 


RESOLUTION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Sherman moved that the matter of 
unemployment and library schools be re- 
ferred to the Executive Board with the 
request that the board give the matter de- 
liberate thought and formulate, if it see fit, 
a statement recording the Association's 
opinion. Mr. Sherman’s motion was carried. 
(See p. 90.) 


Education Associations to Confer 


The Pacific Regional Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, with which the American Library 
Association has affiliations, will be held in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 25 to 30. Con- 
ference discussions will relate to all coun- 
tries in the Pacific and will deal with such 
subjects as the Dual Language Problem, 
Modern Educational Probleme in the Ori- 
ental Setting, Vocational Education, Health 
Education, and Adult Education. 

Total cost of the round trip, including 
train fare with Pullman, steamship passage, 
meals, and all expenses during the ten-day 
stay in the islands, will be about $450 from 
Atlantic coast cities and proportionately less 
from nearer points. Requests for informa- 
tion on the conference program should be 
sent to Dr. Paul Monroe, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City, and for information 
on travel accommodations to Dr. Augustus 
O. Thomas, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


OFAN 


The proceedings of the International Con- 
ference of Librarians, held in Algiers last 
April, have been published under the title, 
La lecture publique, and may be ordered 
from Librairie E. Droz, 38, rue Serpente, 
Paris VI, France. The price is Fr. 36. 
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A sign, reading “Books for Thinking 
America,” may be obtained on request from 
the National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Selected References on Adult Education 


January to December, 1931 


American Library Association. Proceedings of the fifty-third annual conference, New 
Haven, Conn., June 22-27, 1931. Chicago. Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, vol. 25, no. 9, September, 1931. 

To those interested in adult education as a sustaining force in the modern world, 
the papers of Adam Strohm, Stuart Chase, and William Lyon Phelps are memorable. 

Brooklyn Conference on Adult Education. The making of minds in a metropolitan 
area. Brooklyn Conference on Adult Education, Frank Lorimer, research director, 
New York. Macmillan, 1931. 245 p. 

This book is the result of a community’s organized effort to survey its various edu- 
cational services to adults with a view to extending and developing those services. 
Emphasizing as it does the individual in relation to adult education, rather than theories 
of adult education, or institutional procedure, the recommendations and findings of this 
survey constitute a forward-looking, practical program for adult education. 

Cartwright, Morse A., ed. Unemployment and adult education: a symposium. New 
York. American Association for Adult Education, 1931. 63 p. 

Authorities in industry, sociology, economics, and education here discuss plans for 


alleviating the evils of technological unemployment and emphasize the necessity for vo- 
cational reéducation of the worker displaced by machines. 


Drury, Francis K. W. The broadcaster and the librarian; how the radio station and 
the library can help each other (Information Series no. 3). New York. National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 1931. 28 p. 

One of a series of pamphlets discussing the progress and problems of educational 
broadcasting. 

Hansome, Marius. World workers’ educational movements. New York. Columbia 
University Press, 1931. 594 p. 

This book is more than a compilation of facts concerning the status of workers’ edu- 


cation in various countries of the world. It is also an analytical evaluation of the whole 
subject. 


Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall. The education of the whole man. New York. Harper, 1931. 
155 Pp. 
By the education of the whole man Dr. Jacks means “bringing the culture of the 


mind and the culture of the body into a relationship in which they support each other, 
instead of interfering with each other, as they now so often do.” 


MacCormick, Austin H. The education of adult prisoners; a survey and a program. 
New York. National Society of Penal Information (114 E. 3oth St.), 1931. 456 p. 
The value of this admirable survey of adult education in penal institutions is in- 
creased, for the librarian, by the “Aids for the Institution Librarian,” by John M. 
Chancellor, supervising librarian of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, and “Practical Sug- 
gestions for the Operation of Institution Libraries,” by Roland Mulhauser. 
Michigan, University of. Alumni reading lists. Prepared with the aid of members of 
the faculties and the Bureau of Alumni Relations. Ann Arbor. University of 
Michigan Press, 1931. 155 p. 
“These lists are, perhaps, distinguished from other reading lists put out by libraries, 
as they have been compiled by the Library Extension Service on the basis of recommenda- 
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tions made by the members of the faculties of the various schools and colleges of the 
University. Each list is the work of a specialist in its field.” The fields covered include: 
philosophy; psychology; sociology; contemporary civilizations; economics; fine arts; 
music; contemporary literature of Spain, Italy, France, and Germany; and many others. 
This list gives invaluable aid to those who are advising readers in organized plans of 
reading. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. Radio and education; proceedings 
of the first assembly of the Council, 1931. Edited by Levering Tyson. Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 271 p. 

The rapid progress of radio, and its potential and actual possibilities as a powerful 
instrument of education, are indicated in the breadth of the discussion as reported here. 
The speakers included Robert Millikan, Walter Damrosch, Joy Elmer Morgan, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, and William C. Bagley. Luther L. Dickerson reports the activity of 
the Committee on Library Codéperation. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Parent education: the second yearbook. 
Washington, D. C. 1931. 222 p. 

This yearbook outlines state parent education programs, and includes a discussion 


of research findings and preliminary reports of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


National Education Association. Proceedings of the sixty-ninth annual meeting at 
Los Angeles, Calif. Washington, D. C. 1931. 1,199 p. 


The proceedings of this association constitute a survey of “trends, developments, and 
£ y 


objectives in the various fields of education as outlined by the educational leaders of the 
country.” 


National University Extension Association. University extension and the library; how 
extension divisions and public libraries can help each other. A report prepared by 
Mary B. Orvis for a Joint Committee of the National University Extension Associ- 
ation and the American Library Association. Bloomington, Ind., National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, and Chicago, Ill., American Library Association. 
1931. 16 p. 

This is a reprint from the Bulletin of the American Library Association for 
October, 1931. It describes existing methods of codperation between the two agencies 
upon which rests a major responsibility for the education of many adult students. 

New York, University of the State of. Proceedings of the sixty-sixth convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y., October 16 and 17, 1930. 
Albany. University of the State of New York Bulletin no. 976, July 15, 1931. 97 p. 

Adult education was the theme of the convocation. The place of the library in 


adult education was presented by George H. Locke, Alice $. Tyler, and Arthur El- 
more Bostwick. 


Ohio State University. Bureau of Educational Research. Education on the air. Second 
yearbook. Institute for Education by Radio. 
The proceedings of the second annual Institute for Education by Radio, edited by 
Josephine MacLatchy, continues the story of education by radio, as told by the out- 
standing leaders in the field, which was begun in the first Yearbook of the radio insti- 


tute, 1930. This volume will be invaluable to those interested either in practical service 
or in experiment. 


Shaw, Wilfred B. The Bureau of Alumni Relations; a review of two years’ effort in 
developing a program in alumni education. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan 
Official Publication, vol. 33, no. 10, August 1, 1931. 16 p. 
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“This bulletin represents an effort to answer the question: Just what is the Bureay 
of Alumni Relations, and what is it doing?” It outlines the activity of a two-year ex- 
periment in adult education which has included such activities as the publication of 
bulletins, reading lists, reading courses for alumni, the organization of an Alumni 
Educational Institute on the campus of the university, and arrangements for courses 
of lectures by university professors, given to groups of alumni in urban centers near the 
university. 

U. S. Office of Education. Biennial survey of education in the United States, 1928- 
30. Chapter 12, Adult education. Advance pages, vol. I. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, no. 20. 38 p. Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office. 

Part I, “Public Education of Adults,” by L. R. Alderman, principal specialist in adult 
education, Office of Education; Part II, “Parent Education,’ by Ellen C. Lombard, 
associate specialist in home education, Office of Education. 

Waples, Douglas, and Tyler, Ralph W. What people want to read about; a study of 
group interests and a survey of problems in adult reading. Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press and the American Library Association. 1931. 312 p. 

This book is a significant contribution to the discussion of reading habits in adults. 
The method here proposed for determining the reading “patterns” of groups, as an 
aid to book selection, gives a new approach to an old activity, on the part of librarians. 
The conclusions and recommendations of the authors are provocative of discussion and 
controversy. This is a book to be read with balanced judgment and an open mind. 

Whipple, Caroline A. Adult education. Albany. University of the State of New 
York Bulletin, no. 972, May 15, 1931. 42 p. 

The supervisor of the Adult Education Bureau of New York State reviews the 
history and technique of the adult education movement with special reference to the part 
that the public school may take in its development. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIES 


American Association for Adult Education. Journal of Adult Education (American). 
New York. Quarterly. 1931. 

This periodical continues to make a most distinguished contribution to adult education 

in America. Broad in scope and interests, its pages include discussion of libraries and 


library problems in adult education. The June number contains the annual report of 
the director. 


National Education Association. Adult Education. Official organ, Department of 
Adult Education, National Education Association. 
This bulletin is issued five times during the school year. The September-October 


issue contains the proceedings of the Adult Education Department of the N. E. A, 


Los Angeles meeting. Subscription, $1.00. Address, P. O. Box 10, Capitol Station, 
Albany, N. Y. 


World Association for Adult Education. Bulletins, nos. 47, 48, 49, and 50, February, 
May, August, November, 1931. London. 


This quarterly reports current adult education activities throughout the world. The 
Bulletin for November includes a brief account of the annual meeting of the Council of 
the World Association at Vienna. 
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